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S'Cr RK\D7:n?;, 

A g’)-cat f]p;tJ ^ bee7i writferirfiiTl'^LorcTTafT' 
-umuiy to V iiicb fca- a slL^;i,t tiD:ife we should 
g’i\ 0 jvjur »^L( (iiit iV >n. 

'i? 3 ;ou, no doubt, 'love fairy f,.losJor wonderful 
Ainng and bra.-cry. in which, o'f course, the 
loroine are al.'ways in the c-nd; rewarded for 
iness by bcung. ^jadc rich aiuMi/ippy^ however 
' unuhles..-nn>,y ha^•e been ^vith w/iich they have 
. '-Aend, at the begi/ining of their career 

let us saj-, iherefore, lo all our'yeaders, that 
not ex'].cct in this volume to moet with any 
). ovnies; w, ,11 Jaei,, with anytluNio- unreal. 

’ which ^ve mean f/o^introduce 

^ 10 a country as real as the Uitjle island we 
■ otn], as if has ,,1'ten been said, Truth 

than fiction;- and, certainly Isome of the 
.'6 neai about the inhabitants, not ./nly of India 
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:ans 

ibnur,^ oilier rpr-oif connLrie':, arc «n r .inge, aiid pc 
cs po ]KH'ril)l(', lliai ive pIiouIcI 1j( ^ciy ••liiy 
icYC hclitious in.^iontl of Inc. 

India, or Ilindopian, is ilio name'if il'C place al 
.lich ive liave pisi a lillle in i’cll 5 --U ; 1)^1 as India 1 :. 
very lar-c pla'ee, and as iliis is a very small bod:, li 
will Miily be ]iofsiblo Ibr us in s(dec. one or two su1.}t:- 
oui' of verv many oflu'rs to lalk aloui. 

'I'he reason ibo natives of America are also caP--d 

Indians is, ihai Mdien Ibe lirsl discoverers landed mi tlr 

coasf, they Ibonu'bl ihai, as tlie natives bad dark skms 
the bind at which (heir shijis had arrived must, be a par 
of India; coiiseijnenlly, sinoe that time the oiigina 
inhabitant'^ of both America nd Ilindostan are spoken 


of as Indians. , 

Afti'r reading- so small ;i book as this on Ipdia, we_ 
hope our yi'ung- readers will be iiis])ired with :\ wish to' 
read larger 1 oolcs, from wh.;eh (hey Avill be able to obtain 
information ; boiit the iilaec as interoiituig and cxc.iti 
as that they tvould find in l\iny romance or fail 
and, after alis it not wise A) learn firs: as n 
we ean about tho real men and women who havf 
before we either rejoice or weeyi wer the jo 
sorrows of imaginary people? 
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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY III STORY OF INDIA. 

, ^iTp^AR away, in the south of Asia, lies 

^ the country about W'hich we intend 

i ■) '~'''V'\ *' ' bavin" a good long chat together. 

V- If you take your map of the world, 

t'j, '■ ;• A you will easily find it; and I should 

//ii--'' .\ advise you to do so at once, as 

:1 {••..• -.y-l : it is so much more interesting to 

' talk and think about a place 
when you know exactly where 
it is situated. 

It is, of course, always pleasant 
to gain fresh information on any subject and about any 
country, but especially should we English people make 
ourselves acquainted with India, as the greater part of 
it belongs to us. 

How this happens to be the case you will soon 
find out. 

The brave men -who first sailed away from England 


I f., 


many years ago to visit this lovely land, where they 
were told exquisite flowers grew under lovely blue skies, 
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nml wlieve golcl and silver and no end of sources of wealth 
wei-e to he found in abundance, had much further to 
travel than people have now wlio go over to India. 
Tliev Jiad to go down the Atlantic Ocean, all along the 
coast of Africa, round Lhe Cape of Good Hope, until 
they reached the Indian Ocean. 

Since then the Suez Canal has been made through 
a little piece of land which joined Africa to Arabia, 
so that ships can now go from the south of Europe 
by a much shorter route than when they had to go 
round by the Cape, as it is called; still, for all that, it is 
a very long voyage to India, and most of us have to be 
content with hearing about it instead of seeing it. 

Like all other countries, India has a long history of 
her own—so long, indeed, that a thousand books like this 
might easily be written about what happened to her in 
days gone by, who were her first inhabitants, what kind 
of religion they professed, how many battles they fought, 
and what the people are like who are living there now. 

Going back to their history as far as ever we can, we 
find the people to he a race of hard/ rough savages, not 
very far removed from the wild animals that at that 
time ran wild in the land. 

IMost of the fighting they did then was with tigers, 
wolves, wild boars, leopards, &c., excepting, of course, 
the quarrels they had among themselves, which were at 
Limes very bad. But one could hardly expect anything 
better from people loading a life like theirs ? 

At last a number of armed men, called Tartars, came 
swee])ing into their eountiy from the other side of 
those immense Ilimala^’a jMountains which, stand like'a 
strong defence all along the north of India, and 
astoirished these native savages, first by subduing them. 
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iil TfljE LAKD Of TJiMPLES. 

;ui'l l.lien 1)}’ (aking' possession oftlieir komfij and settling 
iJiionsolves domi to live in it. 

At liretj as we may ke sure^ these unwelcome strangers 
were looked upon with hatred and susjheioii^ hut by 
degine.s, when it was discovered ihat they knew how to 
make weapons and .«hip.=:, and various other tiling.^, they 
w ‘re U’catcd wiih a kind ot respect^ until, as the years 
went by, they mingled with the natives, and became 
parts of the many tribes the}’- had attacked. 

Those of the wild native races who refused to mix 
with these rude invaders, or who ^vere perhaps terrified 
by them (thinking they rvere either demons or gods), 
retreated, and hid themselves m the mountains, pre¬ 
ferring the old savage life they had always led, rather 
than submit themselves to strangers. 

All this took place hundreds and hundreds of j’^ears 
ago. After the Aryans—as these first invaders were 
called—had made their conquest, other nations looked 
with envious eyes upon India. The Greeks and Persians 
led tlieir soldiers into the land ■where they heard so much 
wealth abounded; then comes a loirg history of how the 
people quarrelled among themselves and with the dif¬ 
ferent ])eople ■^vho invaded them. 

As time W('nt on, a great manj' kings and princes 
and ruler.s arose ; for India is a very large country, coir- 
taiiring a great number of inhabitants, and, as ^mu will 
find out for yom-sclves when you grow older, however 
savage and uncivilised a race of people may be, the}'" are 
sure to have a king or queen at their head. It is very 
horrible to read about some of these old kings and 
emperors, with their long names and titles, for although 
they professed to be very religious, many of the cruel 
actions they conmiitted are such as would make our 
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MooiL run cold even to tliink o£; and the worst of it all 
was that under the name of religion, these kings used to 
ooniinit their acts of bloodshed. Perhaps the best of 
tliem all was one called Akbar, who bea'an Ins reio‘n 
f>n]y a boy of thirteen; he ■^^''as better than any 
\\’ho iiad preceded him; indeed^ be was so wise and 
just and g'ood^ that it is cpute refreshing' to turn to 
his reign after reading* about the cruel kings who ju'e- 
eeded him. 

We must not, howcve]’, believe every statement that 
is made about the very early history of India, for so 
much of it is lost in obscurity that, no doubt, in many 
cases historians have had to resort to imagination to fill 
up the gaps th(;y have found existing. 

One thing we ma}’ be quite sure about: that the 
country is in a much better condition now than it was 
hundreds of years ago. The peojde are gradually be¬ 
coming relined and civilised, and, what is still better, a 
great many of them arc giving up their idol-worship to 
solve the g’reat Grod that wq Jtng'lish people bow dowm 
to in reverence. 

It is true tliat the country is a larg'c one; it is 1,900 
miles long, and J,50() miles broad: indeed, with the 
exception of Kussia, it is as largo as the whole of 
Europe. Still, notwithstanding its size, it is quite 
amazing hov many forms of religion existed among the 
different tribe.s, and, indeed, exist still. What^was 
the nature of these different religions we must try bv 
degrees to understand. 




live ill India, we have obtained from some very old 
books and poems, .which were written very many years 
ago. 

The most important of these records is a book called 
the Vedas,’’'’ Avritten in the Sanscrit language, which 
language Avas taken OA’’er to India by some of the in¬ 
vaders from Central Asia. 

The book is greatly prized by tbe Hindoos; in 
fact, they value it as much as Ave do the Bible, 
and believe that it Avas AAnitten by one of their holiest 
priests. 

Another ancient book of theirs is The Insti¬ 
tutes of, Menu,’’^ Avhich Avas also AAnitten in Sanscrit, 
but, AAdiich has been translated into English; con¬ 
sequently, it has been the means of teaching us a- great 
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ilcai riboiit India wliicli otlieinvise u'C slioald not- have 
known. 

Jn it are to he found la^vs for priests^ for princes^ 
for soldiers—indeed^ for peo]dc of all g-radcs, both ricli 
nod 11001 -^ a.nd for this reason it .is considered a very 
^■alnable book by students of history, because it iiroves 
to them that even at that early period these old Hin¬ 
doos must have divided themselves into different classes; 
and tiien, ao-aiu, unless the different kiirds of people.had 
really existed, there would have been no necessity for 
the making' of any laws for their guidance. 

In later limes our knoAvledge of India has been 
gained by peo])le both from our own land, and from 
other countries in llurope, who have gone over at various 
times to see for themselves how far the tales were true 
that had come to us concerning it. 

The meaning of the word Hindostan is " black 
place,” and, considering that the native people who live 
there have very dark skins, the name is not inappro¬ 
priate. 

Perhaps by this lime _you wonder how it came to 
pass that this large distant country should belong to a 
little island like Jinglaud, and how it is that India 
is not independent ? 

To au.swer this question we must go back a little. 
If you remember, we said that the Aryans from the 
south of Asia erossed the Himalaya IMountains, and 
forced their way into the towns and villages of Hin- 
doslan. 

After that the people suffered many invasions from 
other nation.'.. Alexander the Great, Avhose ambition it 
was to be master of the world, marched his troops into 
:heir midst.; but before that, Darius, king of Persia, 
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a'- inuuli !iB He loves tlie prince or noble: like a kind 
iallior, He loves all His cliiklren alike. 

It is veiy difficult for these pool- Hindoos to believe 
that such can be the case after the notions they haye so 
lone- entertained rcg-arding- caste. 

The next in caste ai-e the soldiers, or military class, 
who issued from the arms of Erabraa ; and they, too, are 
regarded as holy individuals. . Indeed, it is thought 
that without the aid of the Ksbatrya, or Chuttree, as 
the soldiers are called, the Erahmins could not exist; 
they help to administer the laws, which the Erahmins 
draw up and intcrjiret. 

Then come the class who .sjirang from the thighs of 
Erahma, and tlu-y are called the A'aisya, or Eais, Avhose 
work is to carry on trade, to cultivate the soil, to keep 
cattle, to lend money on interest: in .short, they are a 
very important set of people, for they are men who 
understand business and how to make money. 

After the traders arc- the Sudras, or servile class, who 
came from the feet of Erahma. 

]ioor creatures^ are looked down upon with 
scorn by the three ujiper classes: indeed, they arc in 
reality nothing hut servants, for all the Avork that has 
to he done is jait ujion thei)- shoulders. 

There is, of eoiii-se, no reason AA'hy these Sudras 
should he treated unkindly, ju.H because their Avork in 
life is to Avail ujion jieople richer and more fortunate 
than themseha's ; avc all knoAV A'cry Avell that if a. ser¬ 
vant does his A\'ork laithlully and conscientiously, he 
desei-A-es to he treated Avith as much respect and con¬ 
sideration as his masti'i' or mistress. Hnhap^iilA'', hGAA'- 
ever, the Hindoos do not look at the matter in the same 
light that Ave do, or i-ather, Ave are glad to say they did 
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not) look fit it in the same lig'ht in times gone by, for 
now this S 3 ’'stem of caste is not carried on nearly so 
rigid]}" as it used to he. 

The priests certainly continue to hold themselves 
aloof from the rest of the people, hut the other castes 
have broken into a g-reat many sections; consequently 
the}'- are weaker, and of less importance ; still, if we paid 
a visit to India, wo might, if we were ignorant on the 
subject, mistake the people’s obedience to the rules of 
caste for jnlde or for incivility. 

There was once a little Hindoo girl called Rajee. 
She attended a school kept b}' one of the missionaries, and 
although she was attentii'-e and industrious, she would 
never either work or play Avith the othei- children, because’^ 
she thought she belonged to a higher caste than they. 

She would not eat her food in the school-room, but 
took it, just as her mother brought it to her, into the 
field, and ate it there under a shady tree. Ey degrees 
Hajee grew to be attached to the missionary and 
his wife, AA'ho could not help loving the little dark- 
skinned girl: she u'as so gentle and obedient, and Avas 
so much interested in fill her teachers told her. 

One day Eajee AA-ent up to her mother and said, 
“ hlihher, I should like to give up praying to A^ishnu, 
and Siva, and all the other stone and AA’-ooden images. 

I Avant to pj-ay to the missionaries’ God, for I feel to 
love Him, and I believe He can both hear and see mo, 
and I knoAv the gods we worship cannot do that.” Hei 
mother Avas horribly shocked at this, and told Eajee it 
Avould bring disgrace on her family to forsake her 
religion, and threatened the child to punish her A'ery 
severely if she entertained such an idea for a single 
moment. 
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The brave girl,, however, made .up her mind to do 
what she knew to Im right, and saying to herself one 
morning, I am no better than my school-fellows, I 
a.m quite sure,'’'^ she sat down beside them and ate her 
dinner. 

Her mother, by some means' or other, heard what 
the child had done, alid immediately started off in a 
great rage to the school-house, seized the child by the 
hair, and beat her. Then hastening to the priests, she 
inquired whether her child had lost caste for ever. 

Hot unless she has lost her first set of teeth,said 
the priests. 

As E-ajee was only a little girl, and had not lost her 
first teeth, the priests consented to pmify her, but for 
doing so the mother had quite a large sum of money 
to pay. 

If any of us feel inclined to say what a silly mother 
this Hindoo woman was, we must remember that she 
was doing what she thought to be right. She, no doubt, 
loved her little girl very much, and imagined she was 
doing the best thing to make her child, as she thought, 
holy again. 

It was not for long, though. The cleansing, what¬ 
ever it was, caused little Kajee a great deal of pain, and 
she very soon died, leaving her mother childless. 

Many tales like this about Eajee, the missionaries 
whr have come back to England, after spending their 
time and strength in teaching the people, and trying to 
persuade them to give up worshipping idols of wood 
ind stonej have told us. 

The good men often found their task no easy one, 
you- may be sure ^ indeed, some of them have been 
cruelly tortm-ed and put to death by the very men for 
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^vllosc salves tliey had loft home and friends. Happily 
for them, like their blaster, at whose command they had 
set out on their noble mission, they were willing, if 
neoessary, to lose their own lives in obeying the com¬ 
mand that He so long ago had given—“ Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.'’'’ 
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yiil^'''/^'i^--^^'" CALCUTTA. 

r.'l'- ?••"''-'I S&ALCUTTA, Madras, 

i . ■. - T'^'A 'i Rombay, the 

:•' ' ■ Ihvce chief Eufflish 

AvA ■ hiwns, are now quite g-rand cities, 
{'-'■ ■' "' containing jnany fine elegant 

[ -; !fy 7 , ■' buildings. 

r A'- ||H i,. Calcutta stands on the hanks of 

r ■ f. lA-,' the River IJooghly. It was built 
i before any otlior English city, and 
—I a noble ])]ace it is. In olden times 
it was called Kali, after one of the 
goddesso^ (lie ]ico].le used to worship (a picture of which 
you will find on pni^’o ’22). 

She has four arms, and underneath her stands a large 
stone animal. 

The jieople who ]iay her most reverence are the 
Thugs, one of the many Indian tribes, who believe that 
she deiA’cs her gn-atest pleasure from the sight of 
human blood. For this reason they try to kill as many 
people as they can, thinking that in so doing they are 
pleasing' thoir goddess. Such a I'cligion is very different 
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to fclie one tauglit us bj Christ. He said^ Love not your 
fi'iends only^ but also your enemies; while these Thugs 
kill with pleasure either friends or enemies. 

When they set out on one of their cruel errands^ 
they first pay a visit to Kali^ to Avhom they each hold 
up^ as if for her inspection, a shovel and a cloth, asking 
her to bless tliem. The cloth is what they mean to 
strangle tlieir poor victims with, and the shovel is to 
dig the grave for them. 

Tor a long time the English authorities in India 
knew nothing about these Thug's, a vdiole band of 
wliich were once captured and punished as murderers; 
and even as latel^p as 1876, when the Prince of Wales 
was in India, lie visited a gaol where two of these 
terrible beings were imjn'isoned. One of them, seventy 
j'-ears of age, acknoAvledged that in his lifetime he had 
killed Wo hundred and fifty persons ■ the other said he 
had killed only thirty-five. 

If it Avere really true that such a goddess as 
Kali had ever existed, hoAV delighted she AA’-ould liaA^e 
been AA'ith that infamous Nabob of Bengal (Surajah 
DoAAdah), who suffocated in a little room, called the 
'Black Hole,'’'' one hundred and forty-six Europeans 
Avho had been liA'ing in Calcutta. 

The event took place in 1756, some years before 
Calcutta came into oiu* possession. 

The former nabob, who Avas grandfather to 
Surajah HoAvlah, had treated his British residents very 
kindly, and had alloAved them the same privileges Avith 
his natwe subjects. ' When he died, haAung no son, he 
Avas succeeded by his grandson, a Aveak-minded young 
man, aaIio hated the English, and thought they were amas¬ 
sing to themselves wealth that ought to belong to him. 
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Filled with this idea, lie determined to make an 
exetlse for quarrelling with them, so by way of beginning 
the dispute, he sent word to say that unless some new 
fortifications that the British had built were imme¬ 
diately destroyed, he would behead hlr. Watts, one of 
our resident Englishmen. 

At Moorshedabad, where he held his court, he col¬ 
lected a large army, and went and attacked the fort. 
Those who held the garrison were so few in number com¬ 
pared with the armies of the nabob, that they were 
obliged to relinquish the qontest, and agreed to surrender 
to the nabob. 

As long as the brave little company held out, Surajah 
kept a long way off j indeed, like all tyrants, he was 
a great coward, and was, no doubt, astonished at the 
perseverance with which they continued firing; but as 
soon as ever they showed signs of yielding, he assumed 
the air of a conqueror. He summoned to his presence 
the governor, a gentleman called Mr. Holwell, whom he 
abused for daring to defend th e fort in the way he had 
done, and then complained of the small amount of 
money that would be paid to him : ending the interview, 
however, by giving his word of honour that the governor 
himself should suffer no harm. 

Mr. Holwell left the nabob, feeling hopeful that the 
tyrant would do no further mischief eitlier to him or to 
his friends. Instead of that, what was his surprise on 
returning to his friends to find them all secured as 
prisoners. He and they were then marched off by an 
escort of soldiers to one end of the barracks, where was a 
little tiny room, known by the name of ^^The Black 
Hole Prison.'’'’ 

Guards with clubs and di’awn swords stood on each 
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bide of them, so that the only alternative lay in either 
entering the gloomy place or being cut to pieces. _ 

As soon as the one hundred and forty-six prisoners 
had all entered the cell, twenty feet square, the door was 
shut, and there in the intense heat of India the poor 



creatures were jammed together. Unable at first to be¬ 
lieve the horror of their situation, they cried for mercy; 
then they tried to break open the door, hut all in vain; 
the keepers said that the nabob, who was then asleep, had 
ordered that the door should he kept closed, and his order 
must he obeyed. At first the anguish caused by the 
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lllirwl and suffocation made the prisoners shriek and shout 
for mere)^; but by degrees tlieir strength left them, a 
kind of stupor overpoAvered them^ then not a sound dis- 
turl)ed tire gaolers outside;, for most of the inmates umre 
dead. 'When the nabob woke^ he ordered the door to be 
opened. Out of the one hundred and fprty-six human 
beings who liad entered the dungeoip twenty-three poor 
emaciated forms rvere left alivC; and one of these was a 
woman. 

To the memory of these poor sufferers an obelisk 
now stands in Calcutta, built by hfr. Holwcll, Avho lived 
Ibr fort_\ years after passing that dreadful night in the 
Black j'lole. 

ddie nabob, delighted with his success, announced 
that ho had purged Calcutta of the infidels, and that 
henceforth the city should be called not Calcutta., but 
Alinagere, which means “ The Port of God.'’'’ 

.Surely the goddess Kali must have bestowed the 
best of her favours upon this cruel nabob. 

The person to Avhose lot it fell to avenge the death 
of these fellow-countrymen of ours was a ^muug captain, 
called Bobert Clive, who conquered the nabob in the 
famous battle oi Pla.ssy, and at the same time gained 
for himself tlie names of Clive the Avenger,"’^ and 
Clive the Daring' in AYar.^^ In Clivers school-days he 
was known ns “ Isanghty Bob,'’'’ for when fun or mischief 
of any de.scrii)lion was going on, Clive Avas sure to be 
mixed up in it. 

One day he Avas found ])erched astride on the top of 
the church tower, lie Avas evidently cut out for a soldier, 
for this reason, that he Avas destitute of fear, 

AA hen little more than a boy he AAxmt oA'er to India, 
and was not long'in distinguishing himself bj’his energy 
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.■■■ori'owror wliai he liad done, a])]joaredai; tlie head of his' 
arinVj -which for size and g-randenr far snrpassod that of 
Clive. 

Jle liad a nninher of ele])han{'P, and In's cannon Avere 
drawn hy Avliiie oxen, lint J’or all tliat lie was 'Doaten. 

lint hi‘ did then wa< to dre.-^.s himself in poor clothes 
lik(' one of the nativis, nnd ialcing- a case of jewels in 
his hand, lu' let, himself down in the darkness from one 
of fill' windows of Ids palaee, and crossed the river. 

I'or somo time no one Kmew ^\•lun•c he was hidings 
until one day a j'alcir, whose ears the nahoh had ordered 
to lie eu”. olf noi loll”- hefore, recognised his tormentor^ 
and had him i-ajilnred. 

Siirajah was tlem ]iut to death, not hy Clive’s order, 
hnl hy eommand of hi-i rival, and the next day his body 
wa''taken through the city on an eleidnini. Thus ended 
the life of thi^ cruel nabob. 




CHAPTER VI. 


CAVES AND TEMPLES. 






ADRAS, another city 
huilt by the English^ is 
on the south-east coast, 


as you will see if you look at 
your map. Many rich English¬ 
men live there in large, hand¬ 


some houses, and although it is 


not so important as Calcutta, 


it is much more Iwalthy as a 


place of residence. 

In these large towns the, black and white inhabi¬ 
tants do not all live together. There is in each of them 
what is called the Black town and the English town. 
The Black toAVu consists of huts, where the dark- 
skinned people crowd together, while in the English 
towns are bcaiTtiful houses, which the English have 
built for themselves. 

In this picture we have here of Madras, you will see 
that the natives are having rather hard work. The fact 
is, there is no natural harbour at hladras, consequently 
it is very difficult to land, especially when the sea is 
boisterous. In calm weather the waves are very high. 
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Init in a storm the breakers are sometimes as higli as 
fourteen feet. 

' Skips that want to land there have to anchor a long 
way fi’om the town; then the passengers have to be 
rowed across in large boats, like the one yon see here, 
by the dark-skinned natives, who are always ready to 
earn an honest penny. 

Yon wonld laugh to see some of them start out on 
the rough sea in their comical boats—though boats they 
can scarcely be called sometimes, for they are nothing 
but planks of wood, like the one we hero see the gentle¬ 
man seated upon. Catamaran is the name such boats 
are known by. I have no doubt the occupant of this 
one has lived.by the sea all his life, and has had many a 
dncldng, so that he is quite jirepared to have two or 
three turns over among the waves. 

The sun is shining so brightly and warmly that he 
has not 'taken the trouble to put on any clothes, but 
inside that large hat of his, if we could but take a peep 
into it, we should very likely find some letters that he is 
carrying to land, for that plan is often adopted by these 
Madras natives. 

In very bad weather, Avhen landing would be too 
dangerous an experiment to attempt, a flag is mounted 
on shore to warn the sailors. 

Not far from Madras is Pondicherry, a town belong¬ 
ing to Prance. Prom there the natives of Madras have 
visits from Preneh pedlars, selling laces, artificial flowers, 
coral beads, and pretty trinkets. 

Bombay, another town built by the English, is in a 
little island of the same name on the west coast. A 
lovely place it is, with its mountains and groves of trees 
and flbwers. 
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The way in which it first came to belong to us was 
by its being given as a dowry to the bride of our king, 
Charles II. 

He .married the Infanta _of Portugal, and as the 
Portuguese had- made conquests in India before om’ 
time, the island belonged to them. 

Perhaps you think the princess was very well off to 
be presented with a whole island, but really the English 
people did not think very much of it, for it was not 
nearly so valuable then as it is now. 

Since that time it has grown to be of very great 
importance. There are railways and manufactures, 
beautiful streets and fine large buildings, and many 
European gentlemen live there with their families. 

■ Six miles from the city are the Caves of Elephanta, 
which, though very much decayed, show us how patient 
and skilful tlie old heathen workmen must have been, 
for this wonderful structure is he^vn out of one solid 
piece of rock, and is supposed to have been dedicated to 
Siva,.the destroying god. 

Travellers who have visited ^the place tell us that as 
they passed along from one cave to another, stone 
images seemed to be peering do^vn' upon them from all 
directions. 

Some years ago, when the Prince of Wales paid his 
visit to India, he went to see this wonderful temple. 

A number of Indian princes and chiefs went with 
him, all of whom were arrayed in their very gayest, 
m.ost costly apparel,- for they wished to show great 
respect to the queen^s son, who had come to see them. 

The party went over in steamers from Bombay to 
the island on which the caves were built. 

As soon as they landed, they had to wall for half a 

n % 
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mile up u steep liill; tlirougli beautitul plants^ and rocks, 
and trees. 

They were, no doubt, on the look-out for snakes, of 
which there are numbers in India, especially in thick, 
hushy places like the one where the klepbanta caves 
are situated. 

Not far from the landing-place is an elephant as 

large as life, hewn out of a rock. 

The roof of the cave is quite flat, supported by stone 
pillars, consequently the inside of the temple is dark and 
gloomy. 

In addition to a great many gods and goddesses of 
all kinds, there is one immense stone image, fifteen feet 
high, which represents Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, all 
in one. 

The faces of each of these gods are seven feet long, 
and that of Siva, who, as you remember, is the destroy¬ 
ing god, looks angry and cruel. 

In one of his hands he holds a cobra di capello, 
which is a large poisonous snake : the explanation of 
his holding a snake being that in India for a long^ time 
snakes have been considered sacred; a good Hindoo 
would, therefore, think it wrong to put one to death. 

In some of the temples are images of cobras made 
of precious metals, and are ornamented with diamonds, 
pearls, and jewels of all kinds. 

The gods and goddesses who inhabit these Indian 
pagodas and temples, and in whose honour the edifices 
have been built, are not neglected by their worshippers. 
Food is offered to them' daily in the shape of rice, 
flour, butter, vegetables, milk, oil, salt, and spices. 

During the meal the doors are closed, and music is 
to be heard. The fact is, of course, that the priests 
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have the henetit of all the good tilings offered to the 
idols. 

The west of India used to be most famous for these 
cave temples^ and some of them which are still standing 
are truly magnificent pieces of architecture. They were 
chiefly built by some people called the Chalukyas, whose 
princes were at one time very powerful in the land. 

At the south of Bhagulpore is a great plain wbich 
stretches between two ranges of lofty mountains^ and in 
this plain rises one lonely peak of very strange appear¬ 
ance. There is a staircase dug out of the rock^ at the 
top of which is an immense face, also dug out of the 
rock, and ajipearing to rest on a kind of platform. 

Whatever its real history may be, the legend now 
connected with it is, that once upon a time a shepherd 
went into the cavern, wondering who the clever work¬ 
men were who had left behind them such a wonderful 
proof of their skill and patience. 

All at once he spied a quantity of rare fruit hanging 
from the branches of some trees, and as he saw no reason 
why he should not take advantage of such an un¬ 
expected treat, he gathered some, and then began to 
retraee his Steps. 

On reaching the entrance of the cave, to his astonish¬ 
ment he saw a god or goddess, at any rate a spirit of 
some kind, keeping guard as a sentinel, the sight of 
which caused a feeling of fear to creep over him, lest he 
should be punished for the theft he had just com¬ 
mitted. 

In his alarm, and still at the same time not being 
mlling to relinquish his prize, he made an attempt to 
swallow the fruit, when, sad to relate, the poor man^s 
body began to swell, to such an enormous size that it 
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was at last too large to go tlirougli tlie door, so tliere it 
stock. 

As time passed by, and nobody ^yent to release the 
sbcpberd from bis miserable position, be gradually turned 
into stone, and there he has stood ever since. 





iJSY of these cave temples, which, like Elephanta, 
are built out of the solid rock, are to he found 
in a little island called Salsette, not far from 


Bombay, hut the most important one is that at Kan- 
hari. The traveller on visiting it might not perhaps he 
struck hy its beauty so much as by its wonderful appear¬ 
ance. As it stands there so silent in its lonely rug¬ 


gedness, what a tale it has to tell, and how loudly it 
speaks to the passing stranger! 

Inside the gloomy entrance are standing large gaunt 
statues of Buddha, a holy man, who lived very many 
years ago, and who founded a new religion. 

What the caves tell us, as clearly as if the words were 
written in pen and ink, is that some of the followers of 
this holy man have erected' the statues in honour of 
him, and that the spot has been devoted by them to 


worship. 

So the cave of Elephanta, and all those old temples 
and mosq^ues, hundreds of which are still remaining in 
India, are silent witnesses of the ]5ast, and if they would 
'—I--' 'ont' rrinlrl tell US many a thrilling tale- 
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This j^ouvl THiut BtuWhn, wlioso ivjil name was Sakya 
j\rnni» was licmi hOS l»ororn Christ, He was really 
a prineo, and unlii hn was iwenty-iMg-hi years of age 
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any satisfaction, it seemed to weary liim and make liim 
discontented; lie took no pleasure in the gaiety and 
amusements that were continually being forced ujion him, 
and at last, in despair, he left his own friends, and fled to 
a kind of monastery where some Brahmins dwelt. There 
he devoted himself to study, ate and drank very plain 
food, indulged in no kind of amusement, hoping that hy 
adopting this new kind of life he would obtain happiness 
and peace of mind. 

As time went on without gaining the happiness he 
sought, he made still another change, going quite away 
from the haunts of man, and liidng the life of a hermit. 

There in his lonely home, fiiendless and secluded, he 
invented a new religion, which he hoped would give 
more happiness and joy to those who accepted it than 
any religion that had ever been known before. 

Changing his princely name to that of Buddha, or 
The Enlightened, he wandered about from place to place 
preaching the doctrines which he believed he had re¬ 
ceived from God, until he had gathered around him 
quite a great number of disciples. 

The life Buddha led was a veiy good one, and if 
his followers had fullj' acted up to his teaching they 
Avould have been good too, hut after ho died many mis¬ 
takes arose in their minds as to who he was, and what 
his teaching had really been. 

He came hy degrees to he worshipped as a god by 
them. And now, at a place called Kandy, in the island 
of Ceylon, is a temple where some Buddhist priests 
treasure in a gold casket, ornamented with rubies, and 
diamonds, aird sapphires, a piece of ivory, which they say 
is a tooth of Buddha. As a proof of the great value the 
priests set upon it, they once refused a million pounds 
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t'lKil \v;;? oriV’rod tlunii for it In- oiio of llio kiiig-s of 
Siam. 

Jn llic Pomc lemjde is shown an emerald, said to he 
(lic lar'o'st in Ihe world, and which is in the form of 

! I’ uli] iiii, 

7’lnis, as had happened so frequently before, good 
was turned into evil, and the followers of Bnddha, losing 
the real fieanty and pnrity that was hidden in their 
master’s teaching, became idolaters qnite as much as 
the worshippers of Vishnu and Siva, and all the other 
heathen gods. As we travel on through this earthly 
stage of our existence, we shall always find good and 
evil so closely blended, that very often the task of 
separating the two will be no easy one. What we all 
have to strive to acquire, therefore, is clearness of vision, 
so that we may not in ignorance call good evil, and 
evil good. 






CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GREAT TOPE 017 SAE^CHI. 

MONG tlie old Indian Icings who renounced his 
own faith and adopted that of the good Buddha 
Avas one called Asoka^ who reigned over a great 
portion of the north of India, and it Avas during his 
reign that this AA'onderful temple of Sanehi was built. 

We should know very little about this king, or about 
the people OAmr Avhom he ruled, if it Avere not for the 
number of stone pillars covered with inscriptions Avhich 
have been found in different paids of the country. At 
one place Asoka’s laws Avere carved hpon granite rocks, 
iind even now some of them are quite legible. 

What the Avriting on these pillars and rocks meant, 
we should ncAmr have laiown had it not been that some 
clever men, after much study, found out hoAV to translate 
it, and they learned -from the inscriptions that Asoka 
must have been a very Avise, good monarch, Avho AArnrhed 
well for his people. He saw that justice Avas dealt to 
them, he ordered new roads to be made, and, in addition 
to all else, he sent missionaries to other countries to pro¬ 
claim the neAV religion that he had adopted. 
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Jl is ilmug'lit that before be began to reign tbe most 
populotis cities eA'en^ consisted of little better than clay 
or woodon buildings. But Asolca Avas an admirer of 

^_beauty. As be looked 

I', ■’yAfbv'A'vV. ■ around, and saw eA’’ery- 

v-,;^ ^ Ibing in nature beau- 

• .. ' * (iful, lie tbongbt that 

i V " /Avf - Iho ])laees Avbere God 

I 'it' ‘ . d' ' "’as worshipped ought 

f i(.. li ■_ !,■• ' also to be beautiful, 

! bi.l’, i| 'I li'-'b! '.if l bouses where 

I I'T" ,■ '! . . ' . ' '^1 men and women and 

. j (r ■ _ _ ___ ' _ 

j , 1 ‘ children liA^ed too. 

j ' j lie therefore em- 

' - ' ■ ' - '' b : -c ployed workmen to 

, bp - 'b i build carved stone tem- 

' 'b'^ . j],'. ' j pies, and other public 

! ~ V- ' buildings, and this 

^ ^ '■ ,1'' . "b' temple at Sanchi, 

i , 4 1 . p'- - ' ■ ■’ "'hich Avas erected in 

1’'I'. ' 'the seA'enteenth year 

j ■ m'P -hi'/A.b ■ ■ ■ of his reign, ii55 years 

/|| ; I I ' ! ‘'b' ' before Christ, aams one 


■' 1 i or ‘ob;- 


r-( W: 


■]ri 7A'i 

-» 1 b’V' 


i\\: ‘V _r* ^ ; ! of them. It is among 

i. ' ) r~- , . , (he A'ery oldest of all 

f •• '-'a ™ ' b-b't'.A Indian temples, and is 

- ■ A. '* . - ‘ very remarkable for its 

niii xuio-ni o.\.Ti; or the tope beauty. jMauy yeaio 
or s-vNciii. . r 

afterwards, another 

king ereelcil (ho galoAA'ays to it, and the beauty and 

wonder of Ihc^c gate.s are beyond descrijdion. 

Upon them are carved in the stone dill'creut'Beenes 

in the life of Buddha, religious ceremonies, royal pro- 
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cessioHSj siegeS;, and battles-j then another set of pictures 
in stone, showing' the interior of the king’s palace, the 
different rooms with their articles of furniture, and the 
kitchens with their cooking utensils. A set of dancers 
arc to be seen, and also some men performing gymnastic 
exercises. 

Whoever the sculptors may have been who v^ere 
employed to execute these marvellous pictures in stonC) 
they copied from reality—they carved figures of,the men 
and women who were daily passing before them. The 
battles were those that were being fought at the time; 
consequently, any one wishing to have a complete history 
of the Indian people during those very early ages would 
simpl}’’ have to study the gates of the temple of Sanchi. 

It is curious to notice how these Indian temples and 
monuments grew from very small beginnings into objects 
of the very greatest size and importance. The very 
first monument erected by men seems to have been a 
huge stone rolled above the soil, beneath which lay one 
of their companions, who, on account of some useful in¬ 
vention he had introduced, or for some deed of daring, 
had converted himself into a hero in their eyes. To this 
one large stone others were continually being added, 
week bj’’ week and year bj'- year—for every friend who 
visited the sjDot was expected to place another stone 
upon it—so that by this means the monument grew 
from a small mound into a very large one. hlonuments 
such as this are found in America : they are called cairns, 
and appear to have been built in past ages by all savage 
tribes. In India they are known by the name of toj)e& ' 

For some time, no doubt, the people who visitrd 
these burial-places knew who were buried there, and 
what they had done to deserve remembrance and honour ,• 
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but gradually the names o£ the dead nien were forgotten, 
and also what they had done. Nevertheless, the spots 
where they, lay continued to be visited, until at last they 
were regarded as sacred. At certain times of the year 
they were decorated with flowers and costly stuflce. 

When Buddha died, there was a great deal of quarrel¬ 
ling among his followers as to who had the greatest 
right to bury him ; and as he, in preaching to the people, 
had approved of these old monuments, they became more 
numerous than ever after his death ; and as each country 
in every age has adopted a style of altar and temple 
building peculiar to itself, such of these old buildings as 
still remain standing are true teachers to us of time.s 
gone by. 




CHAPTER IX. 

FlEE-WOKSniPPEllS. 


N Bombay there are man} 
people who are fire-wor¬ 
shippers, or Parsees, as 
the}’’ are called, the descen¬ 
dants of a body of Persians who 
first made their appearance in a. little island just above 
Bombay, called the Isle of Din, about eleven hundred 
years ago. 

They lied there to take refuge from an enemy who 
had invaded their own country, and by degrees they 
crossed the water, and settled themselves.in different 
towns of India, but Bombay seems to have been their 
favourite place of visitation. 

The name of their great deity is Ahuramazdao, who 
is, they say, the origin of light, and is represented by 
the sun, moon, and stars, or in the absence of any of 
these heavenly bodies, he is supjDosed to be in the fire. 
When praying, the Parsees, therefore, always turn 
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their face towards some bright object^ and in their 
temples a fire is kept continually , burning. 

This holy fire is thought to come direct from heaven, 
and the priests who approach it have their faces masked 
lest their breath should defile it; neither do they touch it 
udth their hands, hut with holy instruments made 
specially for the purpose, and any one sullying it is al¬ 
most certainly put to death. 

Strange as may appear this religion of theirs, these 
Parsecs are industrious, energetic, honest folks, and 
although they never become sailors or soldiers, (because 
their religion teaches them that it is wrong to use fire¬ 
arms) they are clever business men, and a great many 
of them are rich merchants, honourable and wealthy. 

What appears to us strange is the way they dispose 
of the bodies of their dead friends. Instead of burying 
them, they put them into a place called the “ Tower of 
Silence, which is a lofty square enclosure, without roof 
or covering of any kind, and here they leave them to be 
devoured by the vultures. 

Some friend or relativ^c watches near the spot to see 
which eye the birds first fix upon to pick at, and there¬ 
by know whether the soul of the departed one is happy 
or miserable. 

A dog also is generally employed to watch the bodies 
of dead friends, because the Parsees believe that dogs 
can see spirits which men cannot see, and that they keep 
them away with their howls. 

Not very long' ago, it was a common practice among 
the Hindoos, that, when a man died his living wife should 
be placed on the funeral pile by the side of her dead 
husband, and there be burnt to death. 

Wives of Brahmins were sure to do this, because they 
E 2 
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could not bear tbe idea of talcmg a lower place in society, 
or losing caste, as they would be sure to do by becoming 
widows. 

Now tbat tbe country is under English rule, our 
Government bas made a law tbat puts au end to sucb a 
cruel custom. - 

For so many years sutiee, or widow-burning, bad 
been carried on in India, tbat most of tbe poor wives, 
instead of dreading tbe horrible death, came to regard it 
as honourable, and would think it very cruel for any one 
to try to prevent them being thus burnt to death. 

Not very long ago a j'^oung widow lady, who loved 
her husband very much, was so distressed when he was 
lying on his death-bed at the thought of parting with 
him, that while he was still living she had a pit pre¬ 
pared in which afterwards to burn herself. 

This she filled with costly scented wood, besides 
which, she spent a large sum of money in having it pro¬ 
perly prepared, as is usual on such occasions. 

On the death of her husband, she one night first 
fastened all the doors and windows of her house, set 
fire to the wogd, then folding her body in some dj'^cd 
garments, she threw herself into the midst of the 
flames. 

The poor woman had not^ courage to face life alone, 
after ha\'ing had a faithful hiasband to lean upon, 
especially as Indian widows are treated with scorn and 
unkindness j so she thus made a sacrifice of hersedf, and 
ended her existence. 

In dying, she was, no doubt, comforted by the 
thought that when the flames had done their work, her 
ashes and- those of her husband would, by the hand of 
some loving friend, be cast together into the sacred river 
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Ganges, and tlius, she felt sui-e, everlasting bliss would 
be secured. 

What the poor Hindoo widows have to learn is that 
life is too^ precious to be voluntarily thrown away, as 
hundreds of them have been guilty of doing; even at 
such times when every source of joy and brightness 
seems to have fled, there is still something to live for 
so long as duty loolcs them in the face, and while they 
are surrounded by friends who claim their help and 
sympathy. 





rivei’; called the Ganges, which 


waters the diy, sultry plains of Bengal. 

Perhaps you never heard of such a tiring as water 
being worshipped : but such is really the case, not only 
in India, but in other countries; and among the Hin¬ 
doos this beautiful River Gauges is regarded as saered, 
and is worshipped by them. They say that it is a god¬ 
dess, called Ganga, or the river, and from all parts of the 
country people flock to worship her. 

The natives believe also that it is the eldest dauo:hter 
of the great mountain Himavata, springing from the 
root of the Bujputra tree, and that it flows direct from 
heaven. 

They kneel or prostrate themselves on its banks, or 
very often they bathe in the waters, fancying that by 
doing so they wash away all their sins. 

Allahabad is another sacred city, because there the 
Ganges and the Jumna and the Sereswati meet, and 
that spot, therefore, is considered especially holy. All 
who die there, the Hindoos think, go direct to the 
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gates o£ paradise; so at a certain time ol: tte year 
crowds of poor creatures throng to the river, and drown 

themselves in it. , j r j. j: 

On arriving at the water’s edge, the devotee first ot 

all has his head shaved by a barber, letting his hair drop 
of£ as it is cut into the stream, because he is told by 
his priest that for every ban deposited in the holy river 
he shall have a million years’ residence in heaven. 



boat on the GANGES. 


If you were near at the time, you would see a num« 
ber of Brahmins with boats, ready to help the deluc e 

victims to offer themselves as sacrifices. _ 

Each person is furnished with two 
in front of him and one behind: ^ these he fills with 

stones, in order that he may easily sink. 
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One iliing is donCj liowever, Avliicli is almost Avorse 
thau Avliat you have just read: it is that sick people 
are often taken to the Ganges to die, because it is 
thought Avhoever dies there is sure to go straight to 
heaven. 

On this .account old men and -wonxen have-been 
dragged out of their beds and carried to the edge of the 
river, tliere to die, with no shade to protect them from 
the burning sun, and sometimes pails of water are poured 
over the poor creatures'’ heads to make them die more 
quickly. 

hlothers, loo, who love their babies very dearljq will 
carry the little helpless things to the river’s brink, and 
watch them float away. Such deeds as these have been 
done under the name of religion. 

On the sacred Rwer Ganges, though a long wa}’' from 
Calcutta,, is also built the holiest of all the Hindoo 
towns, the name of which is Benares. 

It is said originally to haAm been built'of precious 
stones and of gold by Siva; if so, that must have 
been a very long time ago, for uoaa’' it has CA'^ery 
appearance of being built of bribk ,and stone, like our 
English buildings. 

Any one Avho lives there, we arc told, is safe from all 
evil ; even the air is holy; indeed, good Hindoos -ivould 
tell you that the city is eighty thousand steps nearer 
heaven than any other place, and that Aidioever di' 

there is sure to go to heaA^en. 

They would tell you, too, that once an Englishma- \ 
feeling that he had led a very AAn-etched life, travelled all 
the AA"a.y to Benares to be made holy, and that before he 
had been there very long he Avas complete^ changed 
from a bad man into a good one. 
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A BISUGIOUS BEQGAB OF BENAItES. 


One day a missionary 
heard a, Hindoo telling 
lies; and reproved him 
for it. That does not 
signify;^ said the man; 
I live at Eenares.-’-’ 
Believing all this, if 
is no wonder that the 
roads leading to Benares 

are generally thronged by 

peoiDle, on their way to 
visit it. 

At Benares, and also 
in ^ many other Indian 
cities, you would, no 
doubt, be surprised at 
meeting every now arid 
then with a white hump¬ 
backed bull, pacing up 
and down in the most 
deliberate manner pos¬ 
sible. Instead of being 
frightened at its apjjear- 
anee, the Hindoos seem 
anxious to be near it; for 
in India the cow is con¬ 
sidered a very sacred ani¬ 
mal, and is allowed to 
do exactly as it likes, 
because they believe that 
in the form of a eow 
their beloved goddess 
Bhavani visits them. 




VEBy SACRED ANIJIAL. 




7'^ TJIK LAXl) OK TEMPLES. 

Ji Ji COW were to Avalk into a slioji and began 
nmncliing’ tlic fresh frnifand floM'crs, (he OM'nors, instead 
of driving' it away^ would consider themselves honoured 
to have the dear creature so near them. 

So much rcsjiected are these bulls that a Hindoo 
would sooner lose his o-\vn life than give permission for 
one of them to be killed. 

One day an English gentleman was just preparing to 
shoot one that had broken into his gardeuj when his 
Hindoo servant rushed between him and the bull, 
crying, Shoot me, sir, please shoot me, but let him go!'-’ 

Of course the gentleman did not shoot his servant 
or the bull either. 

In fact, the Hindoos believe that the touch of a cow 
is sufficient to purify a human being from the stain of 
sin. Perhaps you have heard of the king who had 
committed so many evil deeds, that in order to atone for 
them he had a hollow golden cow made. 

Right through the middle of this golden image he 
used to manage somehow to creep, thinking that by 
doing so he was made pure and holy. 

In the cit}'- is the temple of Visvisha, built of red 
stone, ornamented with very fine sculpture. 

Inside of it is the stone statue'of a bull; a living 
bull is also constantly kept-in the temple. 

"What seems more absurd still is that in the famou 
pagoda at Tanjore stands an immense stone bull, whie 
true worship])ers believe wanders out every night to gr? 
in the rich pastures near. A rather remarkable feature 
in connection with it is, that within several hundred miles 
of Tanjore not a single rock is to be found of the same 
substance as that out of which the bull was carved. 

This fact need not astonish us, however, if we can 
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THE LAND OF TEHPLES. 


believe wliat tlie worsliiiipers say about it; tliat when the 
precious creature was first placed in 'the temple it was 
quite a little things but that as it grew so rapidly^ the 
Brahmins, in order to,stop its growth, drove a nail into 
its head. Unless this had been, done, they feared it 
would have become too large for its sacred abode. 

According to an old Indian legend, the soul of man 
after death was taken up into the region of the sun¬ 
beams, lightning, and stars, from whence it had to find 
its M'’ay to its heavenly home. 

In order to reach that, it had a great river to cross, 
called the “'cloud water,"'’ which is supposed to flow 
between this lower world and the bright spirit land. 

Instead, however, of having to plunge alone into 
the misty vapour, a cow came to its aid, conducting it 
safe over the Milky Way to the glorious realm of Ymna 
and Petris. 

In former times, therefore, a dying person was made, 
if possible, to grasp the tail of a cow as a means of 
ensuring' liis salvation, 

Tlie old German fathers also believed at one time 
that the Milky Way was the 'land of spirits, and in 
Friesland it is called the Kmqmt, or cow-path."" 

It was customary too, many years ago, in Sweden, 
German}’-, Denmark, and even in England, that, a coav 
should take its place q-mong the mourners in a fi n-al 
piocession, so that the Hindoos are not the only ■ ^ople 
who have paid homage to the cow; and in Bible I ..tory„ 
if 3mu remember, the Israelites once set up a golden calf 
and began to worship it. 






































































CHAPTER XI. 

FAKIRS. 

t T eerfain periods in the year feasts are held at 
Benares to the different gods^ at which tinies 
the streets are so crowded with pilgrims and 
holy hnlls that ti’avellcrs have difficulty in mating 
their way. 

The broad flights of steps leading up to the temples 
are ti odden hy thousands of these Hindoos^ who convince 
themselves that the highest of earthly bliss is to be 
in Benaresj and close to the sacred river. 

Some of them are to he' seen carrying urns^ which 
they throw into the water, for inside the urns are the 
ashes of their dead friends, who have died many miles 
away. These urns are therefore brought by loving 
bands, and east into the sacred stream, in order that 
the souls of the departed may be sure of gaining 
admission into heaven. 

There is one class of people among these idol- 
worshippers who are considered, both by themselves and 
their companions, as especially religious, and these are 
what are known as beggars. 
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^'Jahoninieclati beggars are known by tlie name of 
fakii’j or dervish j a Hindoo beggar is called a sunyasse. 
A very wi'etebed time these poor creatures have^ for' 
they put themselves to all kinds of tortm’e, and think 
that as a reward' for their suffering they will go straig'ht 
to heaven when they die, instead of being made to live 
again in some animal, as most of the Hindoos exnect 
will be their fate. 

It is this doctrine of what we call transmigration 
that in a great measure accounts for the merciful treat¬ 
ment of animals exercised by most of the Hindoos. 
They believe that when a friend .dies his sou] passes 
into some animal, and in this way he is punished for 
ail}'- sins that he has committed when he was a human 
being. Possibly his crimes might have been so 
numerous that his soul would have to pass successively 
into five or six animals j consequently, a Hindoo feels 
tiiat if he were to kill even a dog or a eat, he might be 
slaying the body of some dead friend. Por this reason 
it very often happens that the man who without much 
concern could strike a fellow-creature dead would, at the 
same time, be gentle and hiiniane to dumb animals. 

Near the Ganges, at Benares, there are, man}'- lonely 
desolate ])laees, where in dark holes or caves these 
deluded creatures, the fakirs, hide. 

It is almost impossible to believe the misery that 
some of them iniliet upon themselves. One man stood 
for years on one leg, until it was full of wounds, another 
doubled his hand without opening iib for so long that his 
finger-nails grew fast into his flesh. Some of them 
fasten heav}’ weights to their bodies, which they con¬ 
stant!}' drag about with them, while others crawl foi 
years on their hands and knees. 
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One traveller tells us that he once saw a man who 
had resolved ‘to keep his nrins always above his head, 
until he had completely lost the power of using- them. 
If you try to do so for ten minutes you can imag-ine 
what a hard task the man had set himself. 

Poor fellow ! he had no covering on his body, his 
knotty dusty hair hung over his shoulders, and his face 
looked much more like a wild beast's than like a human 
face. His upstretched arms looked withered and dried- 
up. and his finger nails, that had not been cut for twenty 
years, looked like long claws. 

These fakirs liave an idea that tigers will not hurt 
them, consecpiently they go and live near the dens of 
the animals; but of course this is a great mistake, 
for tigers have been seen dragging some of them into the 
forest. Do you wonder that on hearing tales such as these, 
that jieople in England and other countries should long 
to go over and tell the poor Hindoos that they are mis¬ 
taken in thinking they are doing any good by thus 
torturing themselves ? 

The Avill of our Heavenly Father, who loves all His 
children (both black and white), is that we should be 
happy; and although it is the duty of all of us to endure 
patiently what suffering and sorrow may come to us, we 
have no right to bring any upon ourselves unnecessarily, 
and thus become unfit for the work we have to do. 

Not very long ago, one of these poor deluded 
creatures actually roasted the calf of his log, a numbei 
of Hindoos standing round him at the time, uttering 
exclamations of wonder and admiration at his heroic 
conduct. Another poor man for years had covered his 
body with mud; every morning he put on carefully a 
fresh coating of it, so that, as he wore no other cloth- 
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ing, lie actually might he said to be clothed in mud. 
^Vishing to add still further to his misery^ he cut olf 
two or three of his toes and fingers, b}'^’way of honouring 
a god in one, of the temples, that represented a monkey 
with two tails and four arms. 

Any number of strangely horrible deeds performed by 
these fakirs might be told, but, sad to say, in nearly 
every case the victims who thus, of their own free will, 
made themselves suffer were coarse, cruel, wicked men. 
Their constant suffering made them irritable and savage 
in disposition, w'hile the degraded life they led made 
•them partake more of tlie nature of wild beasts than of 
human beings. 



RELIGIOUS BEGGAR OF BENARES. 




CHAPTER XII. 

BARODA. 

^^^^ARODA is another Indian 
city famed for its hohness^ 
and Mdiere numbers of 
these religious beggars even now 
are to be seen miserably crawling 
about in different 2)arts of the 
town. 

The 2 )rince who rules over this 
holy city of Baroda is honoured not by the title of 
Rajah, the name given to most of the other native 
[n’inccs, but is called the Guicowar, and he is regarded 
as a very distinguished individual, to whom a great 
amount of honour ought to be rendered. 

Like all the other princes, the Guicowar is sur¬ 
rounded Ijy very much grandeur, which evidently con¬ 
tributes considerably to his satisfaction. He wear’s 
diamonds and many other precious stones in his turban, 
and round his neck and arms. His palace, which is 
called the IMukinpoora, is quite gorgeous, for in it are 
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hung so many chandeliers that it would be difficult to 
count them all. 

The idea of beauty among the Hindoos consists very 
greatly in bright colour, and show, and glitter, conse¬ 
quently in the houses of some of the rich people are so 
many chandeliers that anj'’ one might easily imagine 
they were meant for sale instead of for use; and when it 
is wished to show gl-eat respect to a stranger who may 
visit them, hundreds of coloured Chinese lanterns are 
hung wherever room can be found for them. The 
Guicowar’s soldiers and attendants, dressed in gay 
attire, are always ready to do their master’s bidding; 
indeed, all the surroundings of this foreign ruler would, 
if we could see them, remind us ^'ery vividly of the tales 
man}’- of us have read in the “ Arabian Nights,” where 
gold and diamonds seem to have been as plentiful as 
common pebbles arc to ordinary people. But the stories 
in the "Arabian Nights'’^ are only fairy tales, while the 
accounts that come to us of Baroda, and Benares, and all 
the other Indian towns, are quite true. Some of them 
we wish were less true than they are, for they only fill 
our hearts with pity for the poor ignorant people who 
have^had such a mistaken idea of tlreir duty to God and 
to their fellow-creatures. 

The name Guicowar is one which all who lay claim 
to are very proud, and winch they would change on no 
account -for any other. The meaning of it is, " The 
Keeper of Animals,a name that woirld not be considered 
at all badly chosen by those who are intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the habits of these great men, for among 
their other treasures they have a number of animals of 
all kinds, which are fed and tended with care; besides 
which, on many great festivals, combats are held between 
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animals, for tlie amusement of tlie in-ince and all his 
fiiends; elephants, giraffes, and even rhinoceroses, all 
have to take their turn, 

Once a year, too, a military procession, called the 
sowari, takes place, and on that occasion elephants and 
other animals take a very important part in the pro¬ 
ceedings. 



VAIiLS OF B.UIODA. 


Ihe noblemen and governors and piaests are at such 
times each mounted on a beautiful elepthaut, whose huge 
body is covered with fine cloth, edged with gold fringe. 
Ornaments and jewellery hang round the neck and ears 
of the elepfiiants, and their trunks are painted in gay 
colours, while on their heads are fastened head-dresses, 
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KAUTCH GIRL OF BARODA. 


Each rider is seated in a silver carriage^ called a JIoo- 
(Uh, whieli is fixed to Eie back of the elephant, and over 
him is spread a splendid parasol, the richness of it beino- 
regulated by the rank of the rider over whom it it placed. 
The elephant upon which the Idng himself is seated 
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at tlie procession is larger and more l)oauti£ul than any 
other. His hoodah, in which he now rides^ was a 
present from the Qneen of England; it glitters with 
preeions stoneSj and is su23plied with soft embroidered 
cushions. The occnirant is dressed in a rich red velvet 
tunic, which is ornamented with numbers of magniheent 
jewels; his turban glitters with diamonds, one of which 
is so large and so brilliant, that it is called the star of 
the south, 

Close behind rides the first minister, whose dress is 
eqxial in richness to that of his master. 

Eour men march on each side of the elephant, one of 
whom carries the hookah, or pipe of their master; the 
rest wave fans of peacocks^ feathers to and fro. Among 
tliese men is the herald of the king, who employs him¬ 
self in eontixiually unfolding a golden flag, at the same 
time exclaiming, Here is the King of Kings, Kiin- 
derao, Guicowar, whose army is invincible, and whose 
courage is matchless. 

The crowd all round fall on their knees in front of 
the elejfliant, wlio is so thickly covered with gold and 
silver and precious stones, that he looks more like a 
glittering mountain than like an animal. A delicious 
jxerfume fills the air, caused by the burning of incense. 
Indeed, the whole ceremony is much more like some scene 
from fairyland, than like anything real and substantial. 

When we hear of it, we can scarcely v'onder that the 
one person for whom all this grand^ display is made 
should by it be confirmed in the belief that he is of very 
great importance, and that he has every right to have 
such homage paid to him. Cleverer men than the 
Guicowar have often deceived themselves in the same 
way, aiid even do so still. 
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The pnlacC;, too^ of the Guieowar is very, beautiful. 
Other rajahs or native princes, since the many conquests 
by the English, have had to submit to give up a great 
deal of their old grandeur. The Guico-war is the only one 
of them who' has ihanaged to preserve all the ancient 
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customs, so that liis court is more like a real Eastern 
court than any other. The people themselves evidently 
take as much pleasure as their master in all this fuss 
and .ceremony. One custom of theirs which would lead 
us to think so is, that oh his birthday all his servants. 
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from tlie lo\yest to tlie highest; g-ive uj) one dajr’s pay¬ 
ment; in order to he 'able tD present a handsome 
sum of money to the king- as a birthday gift. 

Visitors who go to see4he king do not take off their 
liats, as gentlemen in England dO; but leave their shoes 
at the door. The G-nicowar would he ■ quite insulted if 
any of his courtier’s entered his presence with boots or 
shoes on their feet. Consequently; as each fresh visitor 
arrives; he can tell before entering the royal apartment 
how many guests are already being entertained, as he 
takes a glance at the array of shoes of all sizes, from 
the long broad man'’s shoe to the tiny smart lady^s slip¬ 
per. Among other amusing tales we hear about this 
illustrious person, we are told that he allows no one to 
sneeze in his presence ; any one doing so would be pun¬ 
ished vei’}’’ severel 3 q and if any business were being en¬ 
acted at the time, it would have to be postponed until 
the next day. Tlie king himself may sneeze when or 
where he likes, without any one being allowed to com¬ 
plain. If he should ^uawn his friends crack their fingers 
in the aii', to prevent the insects finding their 'way into 
the mouth of their distinguished master.- It is not 
hard to believe that such a man as this is one of the 
greatest Indian rulers, and that to many of his fellow- 
creatures his word is law. 

In a sjiot so lovely as India must be, judging froi. 
the accounts that have come to ns of its grand foliage 
of plantain, and banian, and palm-trees, and where so 
much wealth abounds, it is sad to think that the 
miserable fakirs are creeping about, some on their hands 
and knees and in intense agony. 

They would tell us, if we could talk to them, that by 
inflicting upon themselves so much suffering they were 
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with his army, had made his appearance among 
them. 

Then came the hloguls;, a hlaholnmedan people; and 
last of all; in later yearSj they have been subdued by the 
English. 

The result, of all these different invasions is that the 
poj)ulation of India is composed of all kinds of people. 

First of all, there are the original inhabitants of the 
country, the descendants of the half-savages who Avere 
supposed to be dwelling there when tire Aryans made 
their first invasion. Of these, however, not very many 
rrow exist. 

Finding themselves too rveak to resist the enemy, 
they hid themselves among tire hills and rocks, thus 
certainly securing their orvn safety, but at the same 
time depriving themselves of many opportunities of 
improving their condition which rvould have been theirs, 
if they had consented to be on poac.eful terms rvitlr their 
opponents. 

Then there arc the Hindoos, scattered all over the 
country. They profess the Brahmin, or Hindoo religion, 
and are much more civilised 'than the wild hill tribes. 
Indeed, in thinking of India, we mrrst not picture to 
ourselves a wild, uncivilised country at all. It is not 
so; and even the students of its very early history were 
amazed at the great advances the people at that time 
had made irr eultivatiorr. 

The language spokerr by these Hiirdoos varies aceorc. 
ing to the districts in which they live. Thus, the people 
in Cashmere speak Cashmeri, those in Punjab speak 
Punjabi, arrd so on : though as all these different lan¬ 
guages are very similar, it would, perhaps, be better to 
speak of them as dialects. 
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CHAPTER III. 


.^T^INDOOISM, or Rrali- 
minisnij is the ])revail> 
%■..'“<■ ".“>1 } in< 2 - reliffion amouo- the 

f% X'i I people, thoug-h, as we said before, 

/ there are also a great numbpr 
Vt'i*' Mahommedans as well. 

C Brahm, after whom the re- 

ligion is named, is the chief of 
many other of their gods; but 
although .he is so great, their 
i is that he is in a long deej) sleep, therefore they do 
pray to him, because they think that he would not 
r them. 


IIINDOOISM. 


The next of their gods is Brahma, the creator of all 
things, and to him they do not pray very much either, 
because they say, as everything is made, Brahma cannot 
do much more for them. 


After Brahma is Vishnu, the great preserver. The 
Hindoos have an idea that when any form of trouble 
comes upon them, such as a fever, a plague, or a famine, 
Vishnu pays them a visit, in order that he may restore 
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Iiappiness to his human creatures. But ho does not 
make his appearance as a g-od: he conics to them in the 
foim of some animal, or perhaps as a man. Once he 
came as a thief, and twice as a warrior; and some day in 
the distant future they tliink he will come as a mighty 
king, riding on a white horse. 

Anothei gieat god of theirs is Siva, the destroyer, 
who is worshipped almost more than any other god: 
not because the, people love him, but because they feai 
him. They think that if they neglect to pay him a 
proper amount of reverence and respect, he will bring 
some kind of suffering or misfortune upon them; so for 
this reason they treat him just as we should treat a 
little child or a weak-minded person. They make him 
■ presents l>y way of bribing him to be kind to them. 
The image of this god Siva is a horrible thing. He 
is seated on a bull, and has round his neck a chain made 
of skulls and snakes. 

His wife is the goddess Kali, whose greatest pleasure 
consists in the.shedding of human blood. 

I have no doubt you are saying to yourselves. 
Strange gods indeed these are to worship; but the 
poor creatures knew no better; they were ignorant. They 
felt that’ there must be some power greater than them¬ 
selves, and not knowing what it was, they made images 
and worshipped them. 

The god Brahma is represented as riding on a goose, 
and Vishnu is seated upon a strange animal that is half 
man and half bird. 

All this image-worship is really the continuation of 
the idolatry practised by the very early native ti’ibes 
who had innumerable gods, more than we could possibly 
mention; and into this Hindoo religion, which is much 
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better than that of the old Pagans^ the worship of idols 
gradually made its way. 

You have all heard of the horrible Car of Juggernaut. 
It is an immense moving tower, which stands in the 
temple, on the coast of Orissa. Once,a year this huge 



affair is brought out, and drawn by pilgrims to the 
country-house of the god A^'ishnu, and then back again 
to its place. “Juggernaut^’ means The Lord of the 
World. Until the last few years a number of the 
poor creatures used to throw themselves under its 
wheels, and thus allow themselves to be crushed to 
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dentil; but now the Britisb Government lias put a stop 
to siicli liovrible cruelty. 

Tlie idol oi; Juggernaut ifeelf, wliicb tb.c Hnidnos 
regard ivitli intense reveveiiee; is a great ugly wooden 
iinagej with an immense inoiitb^ that always bas tbe 
appearance ol being smeared witb blood. Tbe ugly 
object is carerully lifted into the car, and taken for its 
ride by its bearers witb great deligbt. The whole affair 
is tremendously heavy, so that when once it is started 
on its course, it is only stopped with very great difll- 
culty. The people shout and sing and dance as it 
passes along; even the little black cbildrcn, who doiiT 
understand what all the stir is about, join in tbe merri¬ 
ment as heartily as tbe older people. 

ManyotberiieatliengodMve shall come across, no doubt, 

in this little history of ours : but ive will leave them for the 
present, while wc say a lew words on anotliei subject. 




CHAPTER IV. 


Caste. 


win remember that we 
~ ^ Hie beginning' of 

the preceding chapter, that one 
of llic chief gods of India was called Brahma, after 
wlioin the religion of the people was named. 


He was the creator of everything, the Hindoos say; 
and they also believe that when this god first made men, 
some came from his mouth, some from his arms, some 
from his thighs, and others froPi liis feet. 


It may bo that this idea originated what is 'known 
in India as casfe, an institution wliicli for years has had 
such a mighty power iii the land, and which even at the 
pro.scut time exerts a veiy great inflneiice. 

The priests, wlio arc called Brahmins, and are of the 
highest caste, and who are held in greater respect than 
an}’ other class of people, wore those who issued from 
the month ol the g'od ; the soldiers came from his arm, 
the merchants from his thig'h, and the labourers or 
Sudras I'rom his feet. 


There is a class of pcojilc lower in the scale of society 
than oven the Sudras, the class known as the Pariahs. 
*lhc name of Pariah is g'ivon to those who have lost caste 
in any way, and a wretched lile the poor creatures have; 
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they are utterly despised by their i’oriucr associates^ and 
as long as they live are treated with conl.cmpt. 
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A pious Hindoo would rather pine than eat food 
cooked by any one not belonging- to his own order, or 
rather than eat in companj'- with a lower caste than -his 
own. 

The missionaries who have gone over from England 
and other countries to teach these poor creatures have 
often had to^ endure what looked like very rude be¬ 
haviour. 

If on any of their visits the people happened to be 
having their dinner, the food would instantly be put out 
of sight, because if a stranger had happened to touch it 
it would bo considered defiled, and not fit for use. 

One day an English gentleman was taking a walk 
along a high road, whoi he passed a Hindoo with some 
refreshment R])read before him, of which he was just 
about to partake. 

Instead of eating it, however, the man jumped up, 
and dashed the food away from him as if in anger. 

The fact was the gentleman^s shadow had happened 
to cross it, and that was quite sufficient to make it unfit 
lor the hungry man, for if he had eaten food that had 
been jjolltiled by any one unholy (and such they con¬ 
sider all of us outside their religion), he wonld have lost 
caste, and that would have been the greatest misfortune 
that could have happened to him. 

The bu siness of the priests is to read and teach the 
holy writings called the Vedas, and to offer Sacrifice, both 
for themselves and for the peojile. 

They arc sujiposcd to possess unlimited power. No 
man or animal cursed by a. Brahmin can to the end of 
e.vistcnce be anything but miserable; even Indra, one 
of the gods who was cursed by a Brahmin, .vas hurled 
from his throne in paradise, and was turned into a cat. 
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Any ofEenee that a Brahmin may commit is passed 
over as a mere trifle^ but should one be insulted^ the 
offender is punished, either with death, or is made to 
endure great suffering and hvmiiliation. 

Yaluable presents are given to him : indeed, there are 
not many religious services where the priests are not 
feasted and presented with gifts. 

I will tell you a tale that mil prove to you how 
much the Hindoos thought of their priests. 

They imagined at one time (whether they thinh so 
still or not is uncertain) that the water in wliich a 
Brahmin’s feet had been washed was valuable as a 
medicine. 

A Hindoo prince, therefore, who was very ill, was 
told that if ho would onl^’ drink a certain quantity of 
this water he would be cured, consequently he invited a 
number of priests to go to his palace. 

As each one arrived a basin of water was given to 
him, in which he was requc.sted to wa.sh his feet; having 
done so, he Avas Avell paid for his trouble, and a good 
dinner Avas provided him. 

The jArince then drank some of - the Avater, and, 
strange to say, Avas soon quite well again, though, of 
eouiAso, wo are unable to believe that the dirty AA'ater 
AA'as the cause of his recovery; still, the fact of the 
prince believing such to be the case sIioaa^s in what 
great reverence the priests Avere held. 

At certain times of the year the Brahmin is CA’^en 
Avorshipped b}" his Avife, and his little daughters are 
Avorshipped as forms of a g’oddess called Bhavani, and 
tloAvers, fruit, and incense are offered to them. 

Our missionaries tell these people that in the sight 
of God all men are equal, that He loves the poor man 
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soeul'iiig a bright and happy existence in the future, 
and that, instead of envying any one, they had no wish 
to change their condition. 



.Vishnu, or Siva, oi some other god, had in store for 
them, the}^ would tell you, happiness and riches far 
greater than any they had ever heheld while on earth, 
not knowing, poor creatures, that, like the rest of 
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God’s children, the future with us all will he but a 
continuation of the present. 

The best method, therefore, of ensuring happiness in 



THE ATTENDAOTB. 

the future is to be as good and as happy as we can uow. 

One day a missionary was walking in front of his 
house, when he was startled by a man suddenly falling 
down at his feet and embracing his knees. 

The missionary did not know who it was, for the 
man’s head and face were covered with a dark blanket. 

As soon as the blanket was lifted away, and the 
missionary saw the dark, wretched face imderneath, he 
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recug'uised liim as au old fakir^ -who had once been the 
eliief priest of a gang of robbers. 

Tlie truth was^ the miserable man happening onee to 
hear the missionary preach, had never forgotten the 
words uttered by him, and at last he was so anxious to 
see the teacher’s face again that he had travelled six 
hundred miles. He, no doubt, was just beginning' to 
discover that his life had been a mistake. 






CHAPTEE XIIi. 
the rajahs and the suttee. 

‘ ■S'l'j; EajahSj as the native prince^_|^ 

-fu’e called^ are very proud of theijL^ 

noble families and long descent, !■ 
and the names borne by many of them have originated 
fiom the performance of some nob^e action by one of 
their ancestors. 


According to the legend, the Sesondias, who are the 
laee over Avhom the Maharajah of Oudeypore rules, 
\A''eie so called because one day, long ago, one of their 
lulers, who was out in the forest, hunting, happened to 
SAvallow a large fly, which gave him so much pain he 
quite thought he would die. 

Just then a fakir, or religious beggar, of whom we 
heard a little time ago, happened to pass that way, and 
offered to cure the prince, rvho was in such agony that 
he was only too thankful to have relief from any one. 

Unobserved, the fakir first of all cut off the end of a 
cow s ear, Avhieh the holy man then folded in a piece of 
linen, and having -fastened it torn piece of thread, he told 
the prince to swallow it. As soon as it arrived in the 
man s stomach, the fly caught hold of it, and was therefore 
by means of the thread easily drawn up. 
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Having’ got rid of his paiu^ the prince insisted upon 
knowing how the cure had been cffectedj and although 
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the fakir would much have preferred keeping his secret tc 
himself; he was obliged to confess the whole truth. 

Horrified on learning that he had actually swallowed 
a piece of the holy animaks fiesli, and not caring therefore 
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fco live any longer, the prince resolved to put an end to 
his existence by swallowing some melted lead. 

Full of grief, his friends and courtiers crowded round 
liim, hut unmoved by their tears he bravely took the cup 
in his hand, and at one draught swallowed the contents. 
Strange to say, however, the boiling metal, as soon as it 
passed his lips, was transformed into cool refreshing water, 
and the prince, therefore, instead of falling down dead, 
as he had expected, stood erect astonished at what had 
taken place; and feeling sure that the miracle had been 
performed by their god, he and his tribe adopted the 
name of Sesondia, the meaning of which is “ lead,-” in 
memory of tiie boiling lead being miraculously changed 
into water. 

Many of the palaces of these rajahs are so beautiful 
that some travellers tell us they are more like the dwell¬ 
ings of fairies than of real human beings. The high 
Avails are dotted Avith pretty little grated Avindows, aboA’-e 
AAdiich are towers Avith elegant domes, AAdiile inside are 
galleries built of pure AA’-hite marble, stretching to a 
very great height; in fact, these old Indian rajahs love 
grandeur as much or more than any jn'ince or noble in 
other lands. 

The AA^alls are hung AAoth drapery; pictures and 
curiosities are spread around, and at Oudeypore, the palace 
of the prince Avhose ancestor SAA^alloAved a large fly, are 
be seen portraits of all the Rajahs A\bo haA^e reigned i 
past years, from Oudey Sing, the first of the race, doAvn to 
Sambo Sing, the present Rajah. By the side of each 
portrait is hung a painting Avhich illustrates some great 
deed of heroism or braA'-ery performed by the prince 
whose likeness is close at hand, and therefore it is quite 
possible, in taking a walk round one of these picture- 
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galleries, to study the history of some pat'ticular 
tribe. 

At one end of the building may he seen a very large 
gate, veiy securely locked, and protected by soldiers, who 
parade up and down near it. Though not exactly a 
prison, the people at the other side of this locked gate . 
have not much more liberty than real prisoners, CA’-en 
though they are real high-horn Indian ladies. 

This gate is .the entrance to some exquisitely fur¬ 
nished rooms, called the Zenanah, Avhere all the ladies 
belonging to the Indian prince Ih’^e.' They are dressed in 
very rich, costly garments, and are decked AA'ith abund-" 
ance of gold and jcAvels; but in spite of all that, they are 
deprived of their liberty, Avhich, as Ave all knoAAq is more 
precious than untold gold. 

No strangers are alloyed to Ausit them. Their jeAvels 
and finery are AAmrn by them for the benefit of the prince 
oul}^ and AA^hen they have permission gwen them to a^ou- 
turc outside the walls, they are Amiled so closely that no 
one can see any trace of their fea,tures. The Zenanah 
belonging to the palace of Oudeypore has a loA^el}'- statue 
of Ganesa, the god of AAdsdom, standing as a guard at the 
sacred door. 

One of the grandest displays of the Eajalfis is when 
he has a meeting of all his noblemen. The throne-room 
is in a A’-eiy large court, AA^here, instead of a roof, is L 
an immense net curtain, through AA^hich the fresh air 
easily penetrate. The Ilajah sits upon a throne of silver, 
AA’hieh for its legs has four golden lions, and round this 
the nobles form themselves into a half-circle. To this/ 
ceremony is given the name of Durbar. 

Not A'^ery far from Oudeypore is a A'-eiy large cemetery, 
where lie buried a great number of Indian Rajahs and 
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nobles, over whom are bmlb very laige and beautiful 
mfmuments, and among: them is one especially which 
must not be o verlooked by ns, because it was elected in 
memoiy of all the pool Indian wdons who have been 
burnt on the funeial-piles of then dead husbands 

Most of us have heaid of this hoiiible custom, which 
foi so many yeais had existed in India, and which is 
known by the name of Suttee 

The piiests say that it rm^mated in the saciifice c>f 
Sita, w fe of Siva, who burnt heiself alive in oidei 
to avenge an insult made to hei husband by hei fathei 
Whethei this be the tiuth or no-t, accoiding to the 
Suttee law so many saciifices weie made that at 
length a law was passed by the English Government 
foi bidding the piiests to allow the women thus to destioy 
themselves 

’VI hen a Rana, a Rajah, a pnest, oi any gieat man 
died his dead body I'as burnt accoiding to the custom of 
his leligion, and his ashes ueie thioivn intf; the iivei 
Ganges In addition to this, if with liis dead body a 
numbei of Imng women weie not burnt also, it ivas erm- 
sideied a disgiace An Indian once lemaiked with piide 
to a foreign visitoi that ti^enly-five women had been 
burnt with the body of the Rana Sangiam Sing, whose 
monument in the cemetery is famed both foi its nze and 
beauty 

An immense pile^of wood decked with flowers ^ to 
be flist prepared, and into the middle of it the body of 
the dead piince was laid His wives then advanced, then 
heads decked with jewels, and arranged themselves 
in a cncle round him, the favouiite wife bemg allowed 
to hold the head of her husband in hei lap The 
wood was then lighted, and in a very short time 
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bolh living and dead were enveloped in smoke and 
flame. 

The poor women’s cries of agon}'" were drowned by the 
chants of the priests, and b}'' the noise of the musical 
instruments, which were made to resound loudly duribg 
the whole of the awful ceremony. 

Heartrending as those cries must have been, we 
must remember that the women were not compelled to 
endure their agony, they were not unwilling sufferers: on 
the contrary, if any one of them had been forbidden to 
ascend that funeral pile, she would have been inconsolable 
for Ibc rest of her days. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


JACK SEPOY. 


^ ^ land such as we 

have described, where 
4 violence and 

were continually 
Pei’petrated,.that a few 
°wn countiymen 
found India to be in the 
si'^teenth century. 

stories that had 
travelled to their ears of its 
foliage and lovely 

flowers were all quite true: 

Gay-coloured birds flew about oA’^erhead, aud tliey 
wei’c told that untold wealth lay hidden beneath, the 
earth'’s surface in the gold and silver mines; added to 
which w'ere the mines of diamonds, rubies, and other 
precious stones. 

Looking around, those early visitors must have 
thought the scene too fair to be-polluted by strife and 
bloodshed; it seemed, no doubt, as though it ought to 
be the region only of safetjq and jDeaee, and happiness. 

But instead of that, they by degrees found out 
that a continual warfare was being carried on jimong 
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the people as to whose share o£ soil should be the largest^ 
aud Avho could secure to himself the most power. 

The hlahommedans had been the last of many in¬ 
vaders Avho had made their way into this mueh-talked- 
of land of wealthy and after finally conquering the 
people^ had settled themselves down in large numbers^ 
making homes for themselves in almost every town and 
village, until, as time went on, they came to he looked 
upon not as invaders, but as a settled portion of the 
community. 

They were, as all good Mahommedan& ought to be, 
very warm in the cause of their religion; they built 
mosques and temples in which to worship, and did all 
they could to persuade the Hindoos to abandon Brah- 
minism, as the liindoo religion is called, and adopt 
Mahommedanism. 

The Hindoos, however, though compelled to regaixl 
their conquerors in the light of legitimate neighbours, 
were not willing to accept their religion. A few 
converts at different times were made, but as a rule the 
Hindoos were as firm in their faith as were the 
Mahommedans in theirs; so, while accepting each other'’s 
friendship, and transacting affairs of business together; 
they still each adhered to their original faith. 

Hindoos and Mahommedans therefore, all being on 
an equal footing in the country, princes and kings 
fi’om both races came to be chosen as rulers. 

There were no end of dynasties, and so many rajahs 
and princes, and emperors with long sounding names— 
some of which are difficult for us even to pronounce, to 
say nothing of being able to remember them all—that 
we canT help thinking, perhaps, India would have been a 
happier country if there had not been quite so many 
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rulers, i'iie Guico-^par of wliom we have just heard was 
one of them. At fche same time^ we must keep in mind 
that India is not a little island like England, but a 
very large country, -and very thickly populated. 

These Hindoos and Mahommedans, rajahs and 
princes, were not, of course, willing to quietly submit to 
have their power taken from them by usurpers, as they 
naturally regarded us English people j therefore, in the 
struggle for mastery, many a battle has been fought and 
many valuable lives have been lost. 

A long and gradual process it has been,, this estab¬ 
lishment of English rule in India, occupying a great 
many years, and one little piece of territory after 
another has been won, until at length our queen is now 
acknowledged by them as their empress. 

After a conquest, those rajahs or princes who acted 
with wisdom did not have their power taken from them, 
but over them was placed an English governor, to whom 
they were expected to submit. As we can well under¬ 
stand, while the English were acquiring one portion 
after another of this great continent for their own, 
they were at the same time, establishing in different 
places regular standing armies, and these were made to 
consist not only of Englishmen but of natives of India. 

'Very good soldiers these natives made, although our 
own men were at first rather amused with their appear¬ 
ance, for they looked very comical, with their white 
trousers and red jackets and dark faces. Still, for a time, 
all went on very well. The native soldiers, evidently 
pleased to have the same confidence placed in them as 
was entrusted to the English soldiers, conducted them¬ 
selves so well, that they were regarded by all their 
white associates as friends and equals. 
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JacL Sepoy/-* as a native soldier was called^ would 
0 ten cany a wlnte soldier^s musket as they walked 
ogether in the burning sun, because, as be said, be could 
boa the beat better than the poor white man could; and 
■ another time a number of these sepoys, belonging to 
Cbve our great English general, in a time of scarcity 
kept lor themselves nothing but the water in which the 

- ^ood for 

^ Still in spite of bis good nature, the sepoy was very 
jealous of Ins mhgion and of bis honour: should either of 
ese be attacked, the sinrit of revenge would at once 
as 1 from under his dark eyebrows, a spirit which, if once 
loused, was not easily 2iut doum. 

In the Bmgnl Native Infantry a seiwy was once 
acensed, by one of bis comrades, of baring stolen some 
money and a pan- of trousers. Tbe poor fellow, tbougl, 
nocent, conld not endure tbe thought of beino- sus- 

siiii:rb“;r '™ 
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^Ti'T happened, unfortunately, not very 
=^' many years ago, that these native 

soldiers conjured up among them¬ 
selves certain reasons for changing their conduct from 
that of peaceable, orderly soldiers, to cruel, feiocious 
murderers. A great number of them were settled in 
Oude, a province m the north of India, of which Lucknow 
is the chief town. 

The king of Oude, not long before, had been deposed 
by the English, because he Avas a weak, wicked, cruel 
man, and was not at all competent' to be the ruler of a 


nation. 

His kingdom was taken from him and annexed to 
the throne S England, and he himself was allowed to 
take up his abode in Lucknow, the chief town in Oude. 

The same thing had occurred in Delhi, another large 
town in India j so that these two deposed kings, feeling 
that they had been badly treated, united in doing^ all 
they could to make the sepoys rise in rebellion against 
English rule. 

Rumours were circulated that the intention of the 
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Eng’lisli was to force tlie Indians to accept Christia- 
as tlieir religion; and, in addition to this, a new rifle 
abont to be introduced, in place of the old infa 
musket wbicb for many years bad been in use nnde 
name of “ Brown Bess.'’'’ 

In preparing the ammunition for these new rifles 
was necessary to make use of greased paper, and, to th 
horror of the sepoys, they were told that the greae: 
eraplojmd was composed of either beef fat or bog’s ■ lard 
Now, considering that the Mabommedans, like the Jews'^ 
regard the flesh of the pig to be unclean as an article of 
food, and that the Hindoos worship the cow as a' sacred 
animal, the ^rratb of both tribes was aroused by the 
circulation of the report. 

Underslandino- the cause of their uneasiness, one of 
’their geuei’als took great pains to convince them that the 
En<Tlish Government had no wish to interfere with their 
religion in any way : he said, in fact, that it was im¬ 
possible for any one to become a Christian unless he did 
so ndllingly. 

Orders were given also that no more cartridges 
should be greased, but that the men should be allowed 
to purchase the "necessary fat, and apply it with their 
o'wn hands. 

Still, in spite of all the efforts used to allay the fears 
of these deluded men by our Idnd-hearted English offleers, 
the sepoys had become so infatuated with this'one idea 
of hatred to the English, and of dislike to their authorit}’-, 
that it was impossible to convince them of the real state 
of things; and what was the result of it all is almost too 
terrible to eontcm]flate. 

Meerut, a town forty miles from Delhi, was the town 
Avhere the sepoys first begair their cruel work. 
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One Sunday in May the English people living there 
were all spending the day quietly, much as we do in 
England. They had been to church in the morning, 
and, as the hell sounded sweetly through the still air, 
numbers might liave been seen wending their way again 
(o attend the evening service. 

All at once they seemed to be in the midst of some 
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great commotion and uproar; black soldiers with swords 
and bayonets were seen dashing about, then smoke and 
fire began to rise in the air. These angiy sepoys were 
setting fire to the houses of the poor innocent English 
folks. 

In some of the bungalows, as the Indian houses are 
called, were little children just settling down in their 
cots for the night, but instead of being allowed to sleep, 
^reat many were burnt to death before darkness set in, 
pile others were cut down by the sword. 
u 2 
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The English soldiers did all they could to prevent 
this cruelty^ hut not until many English ladies and 
children had been killed did they succeed in driving the 
sepoys out of Meerut. 

After perpetrating all this cruelty,, o:ff galloped the 
sepoys to Delhi, a large city forty miles away from 
Meerut; more like wild beasts than like men they were, 
as they rushed madly on. 

In the great palace at Delhi lived the old king of 
the city, who, though no longer a king, was still allowed 
by the English governor to occupy his magnificent 
palace. The sepoys crowded round the gates, calling 
out to him that he must come and help them to destroy 
the Europeans, because he and no other should be king 

of Delhi. tt 1 1 -1 

This king was a deceitful old man. He had received 

great kindness from the English governor and officeis, 
and ought to have shown his gratitude to them by 
taking'their part against the sepoys at this horrible 
time, but, instead of that, what he did was this : under 
pretence of friendship, he ofEered to hide some Europeans 
in his palace, and then actually had the pool cieatuies 
cut to pieces. 

Many a brave English soldier fell fighting bravely 
at' that capture of Delhi, and many hundreds of our 
countrymen and women were murdered. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE JIUTIEY. 


'm|^HIS feeling of discontent and 
suspicion must have been 
growing- among the sepoys 
for a long tiinOj unlcnown to our English soldiers and to 
(lie Governor of India. 


Numbers of them in all the different tovms were 
read3’- to rise, when summoned to assist in the cruel 
busine.'^s oi’ slaughtering the English i:)eoplej who were 
regarded b}' them as enemies. 

At Cawn])ore, on the banks of the Ganges^ an old 
general, ealled Sir Hugh Vnieclei-j had command of our 
English troop.^;. 

lie had always trusted the sepoys, and was for a 
long time unwilling to believe that they were an}^- 
Ihing but good, dutiful soldiers. Hearing what had 
been done at IMeerut, however, he was compelled to 
acknowledge the danger that threatened him and his 
friends. 


His trf)ops were composed of far more native soldiers 
than Englishmen, so he sent across the counti-}'- to an¬ 
other great, good English commander, called Sir Henry 
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Lawrence^ who lived forty miles awaj’-j in the city of 
LncknoWj to ask him to send some of his English sol¬ 
diers to help him to put down these sepoys. 

Sir Henry would gladly have sent the help that old 
Sir Hugh needed^ but the sepoys Avere rising in Luck- 
noAV also; he, therefore, felt sure that he would require 
all his brave Englishmen himself. 

Not knoAA'iug AA’’hat to do. Sir Hugh all at once 
remembered that he had a dark neighbour not far off, 
who AA’^as A"ery rich, and who had always been so kind, 
and polite, and gentlemanly, that surely then, in a time 
of anxiety, he Avould be willing to help him out of his 
difficulty. 

This polite neighbour lived in a gorgeous palace at 
Bithoor, about twelve miles from Cawnpore, and al¬ 
though not a prince, had the feeling that he ought to 
be one. 

The last prince who had lived in this Bithoor palace 
Avas one called Bajee Eao, and, like many other native 
princes, had been dethroned by the English governor, 
though a large sum of money AA'as granted to him, and 
he AA\as alloAved to occupy the palace. 

Among the native Hindoos it is thought that if a 
man should die Avithout having either his OA\m son or an 
adopted son to close his eyes, he Avill not be happy in 
the next Avorld; so, as Bajee Rao had no child, he chose 
a little bo}’’ to be his son and heir. The boy’s father 
AA'as a Brahmin, and, no doubt, he Avas greatly gratified 
to think that his child Avould one day be one of the 
great princes of India. 

To the disappointment of this adopted boy, Avhese 
name was Nana Sahib, when Bajee Rao died. Lord Dal- 
housie, the English governor, ordered that the pension 
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hitherto paid should then he stopped^ so that Nana 
was no better oil than he was before. 

No one knew at the time how angry Nana was at 
being deprived of so large a sum of mouey^ which he 
thought rightfully belonged to him; for^ while boiling 
over with rage and vexation^ he was smiling and cour¬ 
teous to the English ladies and their children^ making 
them believe that he liked them, while all the time he 
hated them. 

He had been polite and friendly also to this old. 
general, Sir Hugh ‘VlTieeler, who had asked him to come 
and help to drive away the sepoys. 

Not waiting to need a second invitation, Nana col¬ 
lected his troops together, and marched off to Cawnpore; 
but what he did when he got there perhaps you already 
know before I tell you. 

Poor Sir Hugh, when the trouble began, had taken 
refuge with his soldiers,^and their wives and children, in 
an old military hospital with mud walls, and as he had 
much fewer soldiers than the enemy, he knew, unless 
help came from some quarter, there was no chance of 
escape. 

What Nana did, however, was to attack the garrison 
held by poor Sir Hugh, who, old as he was, and feeble 
with regard to the number of his army, was determined 
to hold out to the last. 

The one person more savage and cruel than all the 
rest was the treacherous Nana Sahib, who had professedly 
gone over to be a friend to them. 

First the bungalows were destroyed by fire, then an 
order was given b}’" the Nana to his men to kill any 
European they might meet in the town. 

Just at the time a wind arose, helping the flames to 
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spread; the Sepo3’’s screamed out uHith rage and ex¬ 
citement as tlxey killed first one and then another inno¬ 
cent victim. How dreadful it was for the old General 
and his company we can never know^ hut right bravely 
the}'' struggled for their lives : of that we are quite sure. 

Once or twice the soldiei’s in firing succeeded in 
killing so many sepoys^ that eVen Nana Sahib began to 
wonder whetberj after all^ he and his large army would 
not have to leave the town without Irilling these few 
English people. Impatient of delay, perhaps anxious 
to start out in search of fi'esh victims, Naixa sent a 
xxxessenger to say that if Sir Hugh and his soldiers would 
lay down their arms they should be taken in safety to 
Allahabad, where a great manj'’ more English people 
were residing, and where they should be safe from any 
kind of dang(;r. You ma3'’ be sure this was very jo3’^ful 
news to them all, for the3'' were pining for want of 
food, and had scarcely a drop of water to drink. Many 
of them had died, some were sick and wounded, and all 
were faint and weaiy, so the3’^ might well be glad to 
have the chance of escape. How the polite Nana kept 
his word we shall hear. 




order to reach Allahabad, the Elver G-anges had to 
^ he crossed, so a number o£ boats T,vith a hind of 
straw roof to them were brought up 3 and although 
Nana himself was not there, a great many of his men 
wevG; wlio rGcidily offGrcd their assist cm ce. 

Oh; how they wei'e to get away from these 

cruel Indians! But before they had gone many yards 
the bloudng of a trumpet was heai’d, then came the 
sound of guns from both sides of the river, the boats 
took fire, and.all was horror and confusion. 

What can all this mean ? they thought, but not for 
very long did they wonder; they soon perceived that the 
wicked Nana had deceived them. 

Some of the boats stuck fast in the mud-banks, 
consequently, the sepoys had nothing to do but to fii’e 
upon the occupants and kill them. Two boats drifted 
across the river, but those on board were at once killed^ 
A third boat was carried back to the shore they had 
only just left; in it were sixty men, twenty-five women, 
and a few little childi’en. 

Of these, only four escaped ; the men were shot im¬ 
mediately, but the poor ladies were taken back into the 
city, imprisoned, and made to grind corn. 



BIB KENET HAVELOCK. 


he could ivitb a thousand soldiers towards Cawnpnrej 
for althong-p he knew nothing o£ the massacre, he had 
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beard that his £cllow-couiitiymeii were in trouble, and 
he hastened on to help them. 

On his way he put down a great many sepoys who 
at different places were acting just in the same way as 
those at Cawnpore. 

When Nnufi. knew that Havelock was expected, he 
determined to kill his prisoners at once, lest they should 
after all he set at liberty, so he sent some men to fire 
at them through the windows. 

In spite of this, none of them were killed; so the 
wicked Nana ordered some men to force their way into 
the house and cut them to pieces. 

The next morning’ the men went again to clcai the 
place, when oven then one or two of the women and 
children were still alive ; but dead and living alike were 
dragged out and thrown into a dry well behind some 
trees^ and there, it is to be hoped, the sufferings of 
every one soon ended. 

We all naturally shrink from a tale like this. It is 
much more pleasant to tell of deeds of love, and of 
people living together in peace and happiness, espeeially 
in a land of beauty; but, as is the ease with every indi¬ 
vidual, a sin once committed leaves its trace for ever. 

No true history of India can ever again be related 
that has not attached to it the account of the horrible 
mutiny; and as we dwell upon its horror, our hearts 
must indeed be very hard if no tears dim our eyes, as 
we tliink of the fate of the hundreds of poor creatures 
who suffered in it. 

Over that horrible well a monument has been built, 
to signify to passers-by that^the spot is sacred; and 
though the residents of the place may pass it eonstantly 
as they go to and fro on tlieir daily business, perhaps 
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not even giving a thought as to its origin, no English¬ 
man or woman sees it for the first time without s’fizino' 



AtEMORIAi AT CA'V^'K’PORE. 


at it for a moment in reverent silence. 

The wicked Nana, after a few more similar deeds of 
atrocity, disapjieared fi-om sight altogether. 
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No doubt he felt sure that if once be fell into tlie 
bands of ibe English^ there would be little mercy shown 
him; so for once in his life be acted wisely^ and ran 
away. , 

Where be went^ or bow he spent the remainder of 
bis lifcj arc facts unknown to us, though a report 
reached us, some time afterwards, that he and his brother 
had died in the jungle. 

Man}'’ another story might be related about those 
di’eadful days: how the native soldiers in most of the 
Indian towns rose up and murdered any English jieople 
they could find; and as we cannot relate all of them, we 
must close our account of the mutiny by telling how 
bravely the people in Lucknow met their trouble when 
it came to them. 











CHAPTER XVIIL 

TUB END OB THE MUTINY. 


Lucknmv, the English people living 
had taken up their abode in 
what was called the Residency, which 
consisted of a number of houses, enclosed by a wall 
One of the houses belonged to Sir Henry Lawrence, the 
governor of the town, who was fired upon and killed 
just when he seemed to be most needed. 

Very crowded every house was, hut, of course, that 
could not he helped. 


Once or twice the sepoys had attacked the Resi¬ 
dency, intending to treat the inmates as they had done 
the poor creatures at Cawnpore, but Sir Henry had 
told them to keep as brave hearts as they could: for 
Greneral Havelock, and Sir James Outram, and Sir 
Colin Campbell, with their English soldiers, were on 
their way to Lucknow, and that as soon as they arrived 
the sepoys would be made to fly. 

Of course, it was just like being in jirison all this 
time; whoever ventured out was almost sure to be fired 
upon by one of the sepoys, who kept a very strict watch, 
you may be sure. 


A dear little girl one day was playing in the comd- 
yard, when a bullet struck the child on the head and 
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killod her. No wouder the mothers were afraid to let 
their children go beyond the door; consequently, the 
rooms were all so full that there was no such thing 
as a breath of fresh air to be had. 

Their food, too, was miserably cooked and very 
small in quautitjq for when, from fear of being killed, 



they first lied to the Residency, they took with them 
as much food as they could get. 

Not knowing, however, how long they might be 
iCept. there, they were obliged to eke the food out very 
jarefully ; and well it was they did so, for the time came 
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end op the jiutiny. 
when there was no food, and some of the poor creatures 
lied of hunger. 

Many a mother nearly starved herseif that her 
emldren might have the little that there was. As a proof 
of '-the g’reat hunger the poor creatures must have 
endured, a lady, who was actually in the siege, tells us 
that on preparing 'for departure from the Residency a 
.piantity of loaf-sugar was discovered. This was broken 
up and distributed in pieces, as long as it lasted, to the 
famished ones, who, from their long abstinence, were riot 
able all at once to take any more than a small quantity 
of solid food, and the sugar for the time helped to 
strengthen them. 

Months went by. The mothers and children peered 
through the windows in vain to see if any help was 
neaiq'^but although the brave Havelock and Outram 
were making all haste they could, theirs was no easy 
task. Sometimes the road they and their men had to 
traverse lay through thick jungle and deep morasses, 
while the rain came down in torrents. Then they were 
not regularly fed, and often had to sleep all night on the 
damp ground. 

Besides that, rlioy were continually having the 
enemy^s guns fired upon them, and fought many a battle 
by the wayj for Havelock, and Outram, and Campbell, 
and many other brave soldiers who lived then, knew that 
the rebellious sepoys must be mastered, not only in 
Lucknow but all over India, wherever they were to 
be found. At length, just as these poor hungry country¬ 
folks of ours were beginning to despair—for many of 
them were ill, some had died, and all were so weaiy 
that they had often been inclined to give way to despair 
—^news came that'relief was close at band. 

I 
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We could not find room to tell of a quarter of tlie 
deeds of bravery performed at this time by hundreds of 
our English soldiers^ so we must be content with an 
account of one here and there. 

When the .io}d;ul tidings became known that Sir 
Colin Campbell v^as so near, James Kavanagh, an Irish- 
mau, said he would go out and tell the old veteran 
which path would be the best to reach the Residency. 

Such a thing he dared not have done in his ordinary 
dress, so he ai-rayed himself like a budmash, or a 
soldier of the citjL 

He put on a pair of light trousers, a yellow silk 
kowtah, as it is called, over a tight-fitting white muslin 
shirt, and a cream-coloured turban j his face and hands 
he coloured Muth lamp-black, and thus disguised, he Avent 
right across to the English tent, and had a long talk 
with Sir Colin; then he went back again without any 
harm happening to kim, no one suspecting AAdio he Avas. 

KaA^anagh^s brave spirit helped him to face danger ; 
indeed, like a true soldier, he Avould rather have died 
doing his duty, than have saved his life by shirking it. 

As Sir Colin Avas on his way to assist Havelock and 
Outram, he drove out a number of sepoys Avho Avere in 
possession of a small palace called Eilkoosha, that stood 
in a park about fi-A^e miles from the Residency. 

To this spot he had all the sick and wounded 
removed, and in the opposite direction, to' a place called 
Alumbagh, which consists of a number of isolated build¬ 
ings, he sent his troops. Here it was that good 
General Havelock died, just as his noble AA^ork aaus 
accomplished. 

As he passed away, on the 24th of November, 18.57, 
he said, I die happy and contented. I have for forty 
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years so ruled my lil’e that wlien death come I might 
face it without fear.^^ 

Nothing remained for the sepoys hut flight when 
attacked by such a formidable array of English troops^ 
and before very long Lucknow was entirely in the hands 
of the English. After this there were certainly a few 
more rebellions that recpiired subduing, hut the worst of 
the mutiny was then over. 

Among those with whom we had to struggle, we 
ought noUo forget to mention Ranee, a native princess 
of'^Jliansi, whose kingdom had been taken from her. 
She evidently possessed for us the same hatred that 
filled the .sepoys. Dressed as an officer, she led her 
lrnoi)s boldly against our.s, and to the last maintained 
her courage and her s])irit. 

hler dead body was found on the battle-field, coveied 
with many a wound. Like the Erench maiden, .Toan of 
Arc, she loved her country more ihan she loved her life. 




















CHAPTER XIX. 

LORD 'MAYO. 


S ai^X^ ls:ig ^"y^ T the time o£ this dreadful 

= mutiny^ Lord Canning was 

the ruler of the -country. 
He had been sent over by the Queen^ to rule for her 
in India; to make laws_, and do all he could to maintain 
peace and order in this vast foreign possession of hers; 
but how difficult a task had been given him we can 
understand^ after listening to the horrible tales we have 
just heard. 

He was hated by many of the natives^ who looked 
upon all Englishmen with jealousy and suspicion as 
interlopers^ who were living in a land not their own^ and 
who were robbing the real inhabitants of their rightful 
libertj^ and privileges. 


“ Uneas}" lies the head that wears a crown/^ some 
one tells us^ but; though wearing no crown; the saying 
would well apply to many of those Indian viceroys in 
past 3 ^ears; for wisC; good; and clever men as most of 
them werC; their lot would have been far easier if; with 
less honour attached to their namC; they had been 
allowed to remain in their native land, instead of having 
to govern wild and savage tribes like those native 
Indians. 
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After s’x years of patient devotion to duty, Jjord 
/anning’ came home to die, his death no doubt having 
een hastened by all the anxiety, fatigue, and distiess 
dth which he had struggled during the years he filled 
he post of viceroy. 

It is almost a marvel that he was not numbered 
mong the many victims who were sacrificed at that 
ime to the spirit of revenge and cruelty. 

Lord Mayo, a viceroy who occupied the same post a 
GW years later, was murdered by one of the very people 
or whose benefit he was spending his stiength and 
mergy. 

Like a faithful subject of his sovereign, he willingly 
iceepted the duty assigned to him, when requested to do 
10 j though, as if he had foreseen what his fate would be, 
he chose out a shady spot in a quiet little churchyard 
the day before he left his home, begging that, if he 
never returned alive, his body might be laid there. 

Gracious in manner as he was kind and generous at 
heart, he gained the favom’ of all with whom he had to 
deal. The native princss, who were ready at any moment 
to resent any attempt at control or interference, felt no 
inclination to quarrel with the polite, gentle Irishman 
who had arrived to take the head of affairs among 
them; indeed, they rather cultivated his friendship, 
and sought his advice on brsiness matters connected 
with their different kingdoms j though, at the same time, 
he gave them very plainly to understand that theii 
wealth, and power, and honour, would be taken from 
them, unless they proved themselves worthy of their 
high position. 

Determined to leave nothing undone in trying to 
improve the condition of the country, Lord Mayo paid 



what was their occupation; -what kind' of houses thej 
liv-ed in, and au 3 -<hing- else he could learn about them, in 
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( viIlt that he might know how to govern them.' ^^Tieu 
paying tlicse visits, lie might have been seen at one time 
monntod on an elephant, another time on a camel, or 
pej’haps on the hack of a cow. 

The journeys sometimes were very long, and as 
travcdling,at that time was no easy matter. Lord Mayo 
had lo do it as best he could j hut as is the ease with all 
p<.oplo who moan to do any good in the world, he was 
not discouraged by obstacles in his path. 

The work, be it ever so great, performed by one 
.single man is so small, in comparison with Avhat has 
already been done, and what must be done in the future, 
that it is no more in comparison than the faint twinkling 
o!' one little star, vdien the wide expanse of sky is thickly 
studded with millions of brilliant stars and planets. 

That one little star, however, with its pale reflection, 
is part of the glorious whole, and none of us know how 
great the difference would be if its tiny light were 
quenched; and, in the same way the work done so faith¬ 
fully In' Lord h'layo has helped, to some extent, in the 
c.stablishraent of peace and prosperity in India. 

He sa^v evils of all kinds existing on every side; 
among them the dreadful custom still prevailed of 
putting to death little baby-girls. This horrible practice 
existed, it seems, from the veiy earliest period in India • 
the poor innocent babes were taken by their own mothers 
to the water-side, and there left to be carried away by 
the stream, for the sake of pacifying some angiy god; or, 
in some eases, for no other reason than that they happened 
to be girls instead of boys, and it was considered a cala¬ 
mity by Hindoo parents to have more girls than boys. 

An effort to prevent a deed so cruel had been made 
.some years before, but in spite of all entreaty and 
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persuasion the children were sacrifieed_, Ijecause the 
parents imagined that by so doing they were pleasing 
their gods. ]\'Iauy a hah3''-girl lias been left to pine away' 
from hunger and negleetj and when wo hear how cruelly 
women for many 5'cars have been treated in India^ and 
also in .other idolatrous countries^ we scarcely wonder at 
the mothers being so willing to destroy the little 
creatures; for no doubt man}'' of them felt it was better 
to die young than to live to endure misery like theirs. 
Boys were welcomed into the world, and were taught to 
read and ^\'rite, and were treated with kindness ; hut 
girls, if allowed to live at all, were neglected and des¬ 
pised. Those of them, therefore, who when they grew 
up became mothers, were of course ignorant and miser¬ 
able. 

Another source of trouble to Lord Mayo wore the 
Lushais, a tribe of native Indians who lived among the 
hills, and who re})eatedly had made invasions among the 
cultivated districts, especially in the gardens where tea 
was cultivated, and had carried off whatever they could 
lay their hands on. 

These Lushais, like all muuntaineers, are great strong 
men, who love hunting, and eat a great deal of venison. 
Their skin is a dark broAvn, they have flat noses and 
very full large lips. Tlieir usual dress consists of a large 
piece of cloth twisted round the body, and they are 
mightily fond of gay colours, when the}' can get them. 
Their houses are made of wood thatched with jungle 
grass, and their weapons are spears, daggers, and bamboo 
bows ■with poisoned arrows. 

Against this formidable tribe Lord Mayo sent his 
troops, succeeding at last, after some hard fighting, in 
sending them back to their hills, making them restore all 
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the firearms they had taken; and^ as a kind of ag-reement 
that the}’’ would be more peaceful in the future, he 
demanded from them a war-drum, a set of gongs, ten 
goats, ten fowls, and a quantity of rice. Since that 
time we have had very little trouble with them. 

One reason particularly why these Lushais were so 
much dreaded by their neighbours v/as, that according 
to their religion, they had to be provided at all their 
funeral ceremonies with a certain number of human 
heads: and as they were not particular from what 
quarter these heads came, it is not surpidsing that their 
Company was shunned by most of the people round 
about. 

The termination came at last to all the good that 
was being wrought by Lord Mayo in one way or another 
during a visit he was paying to the Andaman Isles, 
in the Bay of Bengal. These islands were chosen as a 
penal settlement, where prisoners were sent who deserved 
banishment for life, and the visit Lord Mayo paid to 
them was to see that the prisoners were being well treated, 
that the officers did their duty, and that affairs in 
general were being properly managed. A sad account 
of a murder had reached his ears, which made him 
suspect that matters were not as they should be. 

It was of course a dangerous undertaking for Lord 
hlayo to venture among a set of wild, uncivilised, evil- 
minded men, such as the prisoners must have been, but 
even if he felt any fear he was not the man to show it, 
or to waver in the performance of his duty on account 
of it. Surrounded by friends, therefore, and well 
guarded, out the brave man went, as if vushing blindly 
to meet his fate. 

Just as he had finifshed his work, and was stepping 
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. on board tbe ship to return bomej be was stabbed in the 
back by a ruffian wbo, in revenge for the imprisonment 
to which he had been sentenced for having committed a 
murder once before^ had resolved to take the life of some 
European of high rank^ For this reason^ tlie life of a 
good^ true man was sacrificed^ and an end came to all the 
Viceroy’s noble work for India. 




CHAPTER XX. 


THE JUNGLE. 

we wgII know, India is reinarkaklo for its wild 
animals. We liave_all a kind of awe of tke real 
Bengal tiger, wkicli may truly be said to be at 
home in India; the elephant also, and the panther, bear, 
wolf, leopard, fox, hytena, and many other animals, are 
all to be found there. We must not imagine these wild 
animals traverse the streets of India, and that people on 
this account are afraid to venture out into the towns 
and cities. No such thing: a great many of.the white 
children living there have never seen a living tiger any 
more than you have. 

Their home is in the thick forests, where there are 
plenty of large trees with wide-spreading branches, and 
among the jungles, where the grass is high and coarse. 

Eormidable places these jungles must be. They are 
large tracts of land outside the towns and villages, 
covered with grass and shrubs,' where insects and 
reptiles and animals hide themselves. The grass is not 
like ours ; it is broad-bladed, long-leaved, and very 
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coarsOj and gi’ows from fifteen to twenty feet fiigli, and 
the shrubs are very tall and thick. 

In some places the nativesj some of whom are fine 
hunters, have difficulty in fighting their way through it 
in search of the animals^ and once some English soldiers 
were three whole days in a juns'le without being able to 
see any sky. 



It was during the wet season, and the poor fellows, 
in addition to being drenched witli rain, had to march 
through rand and water that readied to their waists. 

AVhen the grass becomes very dry and seedy, the 
Indians set fire to it and burn it down, so tliat they can 
gather the different fruits that are to be found growing, 
particularly one called the gall-nut. A monster apple 

T 
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also grows in the jungles on a large tree something like 
our horse-chesnut; xnld animals, elephants included, are 
veiy fond of it. Most of these apples weigh a pound- 
and-a-half each, conseqiientlj it is no joke to have one 
falling on the head of a passer-hy. 

A hunter once saw an elephant bring a shower of 
this fruit down by shaking the tree, and though some of 
them came thump, thump upon the creature's hack, it 
was so broad and strong he scarcelj’- seemed to feel them. 

The elepliants of India are highly prized; and well 
tlic}^ may be, for thej^ are really of great use in many 
ways. In time of war they are taken to battle. Tlien 
they are used b}*- the ploughman to help him to till the 
ground, and most of the Indian princes have a number 
of elephants, which thej’’value as ornaments; and at the 
entrances to many of the palaces elephants are placed as 
guards. 

Alexander, one of the first invaders of India, was 
unable, when he reached the borders of the land, to 
cross the Eivcr Indus, because the opposite bank was 
guarded by an Indian prince called Porus, who stood 
there with a large arm}'' and two hundred elephants. 
The}’- looked so formidable that Alexander was quite 
disma}'cd by their appearance. 

But the strangest thing is that hunters take tame 
elephants with them into the jungle to catch wild ones: 
a thing it would be impossible to do if they were not 
intelligent and obedient animals, in spite of their 
immense size. 

lYhat a tiny animal a horse looks by the side of one 
of these huge creatures ! 

The jMadras elephants are said to be from seventeen 
to twenty feet high; and, as a rule, twice the length 
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round an elepliant's foot is his height, at any rate, 
within one or two inches. Still, although om'' large' 
friend has won for himself the character of being docile 
and gentle, he is not so well adapted for a beast of 
burden as the horse. 

His broad back would very soon become sore under 
a heavy weight, if it were not Avell padded. Then above 
these pads, carriages called howdahs are placed, in 
which, raised aloft, hunters and jungle travellers jog 
safely along at the rate of four or five miles an hour. 

At a great fair that is held every year, at a place 
called Sonepoor, on the Gauges, when pilgrims throng 
to worship one of their gods and to bathe, in the sacred 
river, a large sale of elephants takes place. Sueh animals 
as are not sold are then taken round to the rajahs and 
princes, who are always ready to give a high price for 
a new elephant. 

When the hunters, seated on the backs of the 
lame elephants, go out in search of Avild ones, they lie 
down as soon as they see one approach, because elephants 
arc timid animals, and shrink from the sight of a man. 
The stranger elephant then generally advances, and 
holds a kind of conversation with the tame elephant; 
while this is going on, a mahout, or native hunter, con- 
ti ives to tie the legs of the former, and in this way he is 
secured. He is generally in a great rage AA^hen he dis- 
covens himself a captive, and generally manages to hobble 
back a little Avay, but not very far, for once caught 
he soon has to change his mode of life, and submit to’ 
the taming process. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

TIGEE-HUNTING. 

MORE important business stilly 
however, among- the Indian 
hunters is tiger-hunting, be¬ 
cause, of course, we know much more 


danger is incurred in tiger-hunting than in hunting 
elephants. There are different methods adopted by the 
Indians, when they start out in search of these great 
jungle cats, as tigers may well be called. 

Sometimes they catch them by spreading nets, 
through which, when caught, the animals are fired upon 
and thus killed; but quite as often the Indians use 
elephants on these exciting expeditions; because, when 
the tiger is creeping through the high, thick jungle 
glass, the hunters would not be able to see him unless 
they were perched aloft on the back of an elephant. 

Here is one fully arrayed; the riders are seated on his 
back, with their guns and spears; the rest of the party, 
with their dogs, are all ready to encounter any number 
of fierce tigers or any other wild animal. 
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As the elephant steps steadily along with his huge 
feet^ he seems quite conscious o£ his own importance ; 
and certainlj'-y to judge from the sensible manner in 
which he behaves on these occasions, doing everything 
his keepers tell him, one would think that he is as much 
interested, in tiger-hunting as any of the jungle men 
who are iivith him. 

In some places the tigers are very fond of hovering 
near herds of cattle and sheep; it is needless to say what 
they are after when they do this. 

One day a little hoy in the south of India was busy 
looking after some sheep for his father. He was only 
eight years of age, and while sitting on the grass during 
the day, he had made a hag for himself out of a little 
black blanket that he used for wrapping round his body 
when the rain came on. This he had filled with reeds, 
and swung it over his hack to take home. 

While stooping down among the bushes, gathering 
more of these reeds, a tiger, mistaking him for a sheep, 
pounced upon him, or rather, upon his hag, for the 
animal ran off with the hag in his mouth. 

Little Koombappah, as the hoy was called, was very 
thankful that the tiger had taken the hag only; though 
he had a ffood laugh to himself when he told his father 
about it, fancying how indignant the hungry tiger 
would he to find nothing hut reeds for his supper 
instead of a. good fat sheep, as he meant to have had. 

A famous Indian prince, called Tippoo, a very cruel 
man, and who was so rich, that he had large dark rooms 
made, strongly secured, in which to keep his jewels, had 
among his other treasures a toy tiger. 

He had it made entirely for his own amusement; it 
looked as if it were killing and just preparing to devour 
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an English soldier^ who lay helpless in his grasp. On 
turning a handle the tiger was made to growl; pitiful 
moans were also heard; supposed to he coming from the 
dying man. 



eeady to staet. 


One would have thought that the man had heard too 
many real groans on the battle-field to have left room 
for any desire to have them imitated in a toy; hut 
this Indian princO; TippoO; was truly not unlike a 
tiffer in his nature; he was so ferocious and bloodthirsty; 
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and, strange to say, liis name when translated means The 
Tiger. 

Other wild animals roam ahont the country, parti¬ 
cularly in Central' India 3 there, hycenas, hears, leopards 
jackals, and wild boars are to he found in addition to the 
tiger and elephant: even in Bengal the dutj’' of police¬ 
men is not only to hunt up thieves and murderers, hut 
they are expected also to destroy wild animals. 

Five or six constables once set out to the jungle to 
hunt an enormous tigress that had become quite a terror 
to some i)oor villagers, ovnng to the repeated visits it 
had made amona:st them. Just as the men were firing' 
upon her, she sprang upon one of them and mangled 
him severely: but the brave fellow clasped her firmly 
while his comrades shot her. 

jMonkeys are highly favoured in India. They are 
not, as with us, simply laughed at: they are regarded, 
equally with many other animals, as sacred, and there¬ 
fore never killed, or even treated harshly. Conse¬ 
quently, their numbers at one time increased to such 
an extent, that the same Alexander who was once pre¬ 
vented from crossing a river because two hundred elephants 
stood on the opposite bank, was startled another time by 
an array of monkeys. There were so many of them, 
and they looked such immense creatures, that it is said 
that the monarch mistook them for a real army of soldiers, 
and prepared to give them battle. 

In a famous Indian temple, too, at Conjeveram, not 
far from hladras, crowds of monke3’-s wander about just 
as thej’- please in different parts of the building, no one 
darmg to disturb them, or interfere with them in any 
way: indeed, it is regarded quite as an honoiu’ for any 
one to he allowed to feed the ridiculous little creatures, 
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At a village called Nivacly, in the south of India, 
monkeys are to be seen running about over the roofs of 
houses, in gardens, and in every direction. They knov 
very well they -will he let alone, so they carry on their 
pranks just as they like; and most of us know what 
mischievous creatures monkeys are. 

Birds also, are very highly prized in India, and are 
taught to perform all manner of wonderful tricks; aud 
in some places hospitals exist where they are taken to he 
nursed and cured when any accident has happened to 
them, or when they require special care. 

More wonderful tham this, there is in Surat a hos¬ 
pital for all kinds of sick and wounded animals. At 
one time it contained a number of horses, sheep, goats, 
monkeys, and birds, all ill in some way or other; and in 
addition to these, an old tortoise had made its home 
there for twenty-five years. What age it was when it 
began its invalid life we cannot say. 

hlany years ago the city of Ahmedahad had 
three of these hospitals; and indeed some of the old 
Hindoos were more kind and attentive to sick animals 
and birds than they were to their own friends who were 
ill; simply because, according to their religion, they 
were compelled to show kindness to dumb creatures. 









CHAPTER XXII. 

TRIBES. 


^ PIE thick jungles served often as shelter also for 
the native tribes who have escaped either there 
or to the hills when pursued by their enemies. 
The Thugs we have already heard about, who worship 
the goddess Kali; another tribe were the Lushais, 
01 Rookies, the tribe with whom Lord Mayo went to 
war before he was so cruelly murdered in the Andaman 
Isles. They once came down in company from their 
mountain huts, and attacked some people in a village 
called Sylhet, carrying off a number of them as captives, 
and, what was still worse, taking with them twenty 
human heads to bury in the grave of a chief who had 
died at the time; and another time they set fire to three 
villages. 

As our soldiers were making theii’ way to the Lushai 
land, which lay over steep hills and through thick 
jungle, they saw hanging fi’om a bamboo-tree a number 
of wooden dolls. Then a little further on was the 
trunk of a felled tree, into which were stuck a number 
of slender canes, the insertion of which caused a red 
itiice to flow from tlie wood. 
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Tlie dolls and also the canes were meant to show to 
their pursuers that destruction was before therri, unless 
tlie chase in which they were engaged was abandoned. 

IVe may be quite sure English soldiers were not 
likely to- be frightened by any such nonsense. They 
steadily continued advancing’, until at last the Lushais 
fled to the hills like hunted doer. 

Among the captives they once took away was a little 
Scotch girl, called Mar}^ Winchester. She had been 
taken to India by her father, who had the management 
of a plantation. One day IMai-y went with her father 
to see a gentleman who had a tea plantation some miles 
away, and while the}" \vere there, he and his friends 
were attacked by these Lushais. 

IMr. Winchester put his little girl on his back, and 
was running away with her, when one of the savages 
fired at him and killed him. The child was carried off 
to the wild Lushai country; but what she saw there we 
cannot tell, for although the Lushais let her return to 
her friend.^^, she seems to have been so terrified by the 
adventure that she never liked to talk about it. 

It is very certain that the captors, cruel as they had 
often been before, admired their little prize, other¬ 
wise they would have put her to death ; as a proof of this, 
before they parted with her they cut oil some of her 
pretty curls, and ke]it them as a memento of her visit 
among them. 

A tribe that must be more formidable than the 
Lushais, or even than any other of the hill-tribes, are 
the Nagas, who worship the seiiient. 

They have very dark, Herce faces, which they make 
still uglier by tattooing them with the juice of a nut 
that grows in their native woods. 
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Like the Thugs that we have heard aboutj the aim oi 
their life seems to he to commit as many murders as 
thej'- can; so that if poor little Mary Winchester had 
fallen among them instead of among the Lushais, we 
fear she would have fared very badly. 

Every man of them makes a sword for himself, 
and this he very soon learns to use expertly; for before 
entering upon the real business of life, which is that of a 
murderer, these Nagas have little friendly encounters one 
with another, by way of becoming initiated into the a^vf ul 
art of bloodshed. 

Not unfrequently the encounter, which begins in fun, 
ends in earnest, and one of the antagonists is killed, but 
no one troubles when sueh an event takes place; a man^s 
life is not valued very much more than an animaks: 
indeed, instead of any sorrow being manifested for the 
loss of the slain, it is much more likely that the survivor 
is praised for his skill and bravery. 

Gipsies also are to be seen wandering about from 
place to plaee in India, just as they do in England and 
in other countries. Under the great waving trees, 
which make a line shelter from the burning sun, the 
gipsies pitch their tents and light their camp-fires, 
leading the same idle kind of life that they do every- 
Avhere else. 

Some of the Indian trees are so large that, no doub^ 
the gipsies sometimes are able to dispense with the tents 
altogether; indeed, it is a fact that some of these 
wanderers have never slept under a roof—they are born 
and die in the jungle. 

The great ban3mn-tree is considered sacred; it 
spreads its branches out so far that once a whole army 
of soldiers encamped under the shade of one of them. 
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and in case of need a whole village might shelter under 
its branches. The iDeeuliaritj of this sacred tree iS that 
one tree grows into many more. The branches hang 
down, touch the ground, and strike root there, then 
spiing up into new trees, and join themselves to the old. 

There is an Indian legend that, long ages ago, when 
this world of ours was quite young, children grew on 
the cocoa-nut-tree, until their god Brahma issued the 
command that it should hear nuts only; and the 
natives believe also that the first mango-tree was 
taken into India by a monkey. 

The bamboo is really a kind of grass, which grows 
a hundred feet high, and beeomes hard, like wood. The 
stem is hollow, like a pipe, and is used for many 
purposes. 
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JIOEE TEIBES. 

olden times, before any formal laws 
been laid doAvn for the guidance 
people, it appears that' they 
divided themselves into companies, cboos- 
ins- wbat they called a bead-man over 
each village, and to him they went for,- 
'-1 the settlement of any disputes that might 

’ arise, or to know what punishment should 
be inflicted on any wrong-doer. 

With no roof above their heads, except the blue sky 
and the waving branches of the grand old trees, these 
courts of justice were held, when as much deference 
was shown to their judge, the head-man, or, as he was 
called, the patel, as if he had been seated on a chair of 
velvet in a massive stately building. There are many 
other tribes in addition to those we have mentioned. 

There are the Kaugjars, who eat birds and crocodiles ; 
the men gather peacocks'’ feathers, and make ropes of a 
kind of Indian grass called sabe : these articles thej'' then 
sell by way of earning their living. 

The shops where these valuable wares are sold are 
rather sti’ange-looking affairs, but for all that, they some- 
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times look very gay-and pretty^ decked with flowersj 
and with the sun shining upon the rainbow-coloured 
feathers. 



A SHOP. 


At any ratCj the dark-coloured salesmen think so, 
especially when they succeed in doing a good stroke of 
business. 
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They worship a- g'oddess called Bibi^ and a god called 
Porandhami. 

Auothex' tribe^ called the Chamars^ are looked upon 
with gi’eat scorn by most of the other tribes^ simply 
because they are leather-dressers ; and as we know that 
in India the cow is regarded as sacred; it is considered a 
crime of the deepest dye to either eat its flesh; or to touch 
it with irreverence even when dead. 

One well-known tribe, called the Bheels, might 
almost be styled nature-worshippers, for the}^ pay great 
reverence to veiy large stones and trees : a much wiser 
thing to do, we must confess, than t^ worship ugly idols. 

They are thin, wiry, dark-coloured creatures, who 
live mostly by plunder, and build their huts in the 
forest with boughs and sticks fastened together with 
long grass. A great many tales have been told of theii 
cleverness, which make us feel sorry that their ability 
should be w^asted in wrong-doing instead of leading 
good honest lives. One favourite trick of theirs, when 
they have not succeeded in capturing the cattle they 
want. from a neighbouring Hindoo farmer, is to drop 
poison on the grass and leaves where they feed. 

The ovmors, finding the animals dead, throw them 
away as worthless, when the Bheels, who are keeping a 
sharp look-out, carry them ofl, and make use of the 
skins, which reall}^ are all they care for. 

It happened once that a number of these Bheels had 
made their way into a village, and had helped them¬ 
selves so freely to what did not belong to them that an 
English officer who happened to be stationed there set 
out with his soldiers to chase them away. 

After a good long chase, the Bheels, who are swift 
runners, managed to escape. 
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Just at that time a great number of forest fires had 
been burning, conseciuently many blackened stumps 
were lying about. 

Exhausted with the heat, the officer, on coming to an 
open space, told his men to halt, while he himself took off 
his helmet, and hung it, as he thought, on a scorched 
branch of a tree, and leaned his back against the black 
stump of the tree. 

Suddenly the stump and the branch began to move, 
then loud peals of laughter Avere heard from them aud 

from other blackened stumps. 

The next thing was, before the soldiers could quite 
uuderstaud what it all meant, the stumps set off and ran 
away, taking rvith them the officei s helmet. 

The fact was, the Bheels had so cleverly curled and 
arranged their black bodies among the charred forest- 
wood,^that if the soldiers, instead of stopping to rest, 
had continued the chase, they would never have known 
how cleverly they had been deceived. 

was at one time also a hill-tribe called the 
Coolies, from which a great many came to be employed 
as workmen by the rich inhabitants of the towns. 

The consequence is that the name of coolie is always 
given to the dark natives who act as porters and 
labourers, and whose services are continually needed in 
many wa3^s. 

There are very many more of these Indian tribes, 
about Avhom so many tales have been told, that if they 
could all be bound together in one book, it Avoiild be 
more like a volume of fables that we should wish to for¬ 
get ] they would fill our minds with astonishment and 
horror, and we should be relieved to comfort ourselves 
with the hope that they were not true. 
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A few^ on tlie otber li:iud, tlioiig’h also ig^norant, 
because they have bad no one to tell them of tbe 
blessedness of purity and goodness, are, notwitbslandiug, 
making tbe best of tbe little knowledge they possess ; 
indeed, some of those Indian bill-nien are better men, 
whatever may be their creed, than some of our own 
countrymen, who have never lacked faithful guides to 
show them tbe right way. 







CHAPTER XXIV. 

NAUTCH-GIBLS. 

IjNE peculiarity of these In¬ 
dian friends of ours, which 
we must on no account 





overlook, is their love of amusement. 

In spite of the number of gods that have been wor¬ 
shipped by them, and their hundreds of temples and 
mosc^ues and priests, there are no people anywhere who 
h.ave more resources of amusement than the Indians. 

The nautch-girls of India are people of very great 
importance, both in their own estimation and in the 
opinion of other people too; and well they may be, for 
no one in India would think of inviting friends, or of 
giving an entertainment of any kind, without providing 
a number of nautch-girls to amuse the company. 

Some of them are pretty girls, with delicate features 
and lithe, graceful figures. Perhaps one reason that may 
account foi' their elegant shape is that the tiaining foi 
then' profession is commenced in childhood, therefore the 
constant exercise has helped to develop the beauty of 
their form and limbs. 

They dress sometimes very gaily, and put on as 
many jewels as they can muster. In this respect they 
imitate the rest of the Hindoo women, who, as a rule, 
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are more-anxious to be decked out with costly jewellery 
than to have fine elothino'. 

On their ankles and wrists they fasten a number 
of little bells, which they cleverly contrive to ring so 
exactly in time to the music, that the effect produced 
is quite cliarming. 

As they enter the apartment where it is meant the}^ 
shall perform, they seem to waft along with them a 
breeze of fragrance, for they perfume their long black 
hair with delicious scent, and, if possible, wear some ■ of 
those lovely odorous flowers of which in India there are 
so many. 

One of the prettiest of their dances is one which 
would suit our little English boys, for it is called the 
Kite Dance. In it the nautch-girls throw up their arms 
in imitation of a kite-flyer, all the time slowly daiicmg 
to the music. 

Perhaps you remember that Hannah, the mother of 
Samuel, dedicated her little boy to the service of God 
when he was quite a child; that is just what some of 
these Hindoo mothers do, although the religion they 
profess is so different to that of the Jewish mothers. 

Willing to please the god they worship, they offer to 
him their little girls, and from that time the children 
thus dedicated are kept specially for temple festivities, 
and are considered sacred. 

Not many years ago a marriage aetually took place 
at the town of IMuttra between a little girl and an 
Indian god. 

It hajjpened in this way: an old Brahmin had two 
daughters, one grown up and the other about eight 
years old. 

One day the little girl told her father she had 
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dreamt that Krislinajee_, one of tlie gods she'worshipped 
had asked her to be his wife.- 

Instead of the Brahmin acting as a sensible father 
■\vonld have done', laughing at the child, and telling her 
as it was only a dream she would do wisely to think no 
more of it, he solemnly informed ,the priest what had 
happened to his child. 

The next day the little girl wa^ dressed like a bride, 
taken in pomp to the temple, and married to the ugly 
idol. 

Erom that day she was almost worshipped by the 
ignorant people as a holy being. They took presents to 
her of money and sweetmeats, just' as they did to the 
gods, and the little girl aecejpted them, evidently quite 
walling to be convinced that she was superior to the rest 
of mortals. 

It would be difficult to say how' many festivals are 
held during the year among these idol-worshippers, 
there are so many of them. 

At some of them people have white dresses for the 
occasion, and the men put on bright-coloiu’ed scarves and 
turbans, wffiile the women adorn themselves with their 
jewels. 

A feast that is a great favourite wdth them is one 
called the Holi. 

It is given in honour of the spring, though what 
connection there can be betw'^een that beautiful season 
and the manner in which the people conduct themselves 
it is difficult to imagine. 

First of all the boys dance round fires, singing songs, 
and talking in what we should consider a very disrespect¬ 
ful way to their elders, wdio, however, do not resent the 
treatment on account of its being feast-time. The 
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tiext performaneej in which any one in the assembly is 
at liberty to joiii;, is that of throwing upon each other 
some crimson powder and some yellow liquid. 

The crimson powder is made up into balls covered 
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Ninth isinglass^ which breaks as soon as they touch the 
person at whom they are thrown, when he is immediately 
covered with the contents. 

Before very long, the guests all present such a ridiculous 
appearance that they are scarcely able to recognise each 
other; and though of course there may be some meaning 
attached to it, of whieh we as strangers are ignorant, the 
whole business appears to us very ridiculous. 
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Middle-aged men and Avomenj whom we should think 
too old to join in childish gamcs^ appear to enjoy the 
fnn as much as any one else. 

The feast of cocoa-nuts is usually celebrated during 
the last days of September^ when the dilferent races oi 
the island go together to the sea-shorC; and there step¬ 
ping into the waves^ throw out across the water cocoa- 
nuts as far as possible. 

As they do this they implore the sea to take care of 
all sailors or voyagers, and before leaving the water they 
cast upon it garlands of flowers. During the two days 
that the feast lasts thousands of cocoa-nuts are thus 
disposed of, for men, women, and even little children, 
take their offerings, which, like all gifts offered in love, 
do as much or more good to the giver as to the receiver. 

Extravagant and wasteful, too, as their conduet 
might at first sight appear to us, the offering of these 
nuts no doubt brings hai^piness to the givers, who feel 
satisfied in having done their duty. Besides which, it 
may be their hearts feel larger and more loving, and 
surely no sacrifice that any of us can make could be too 
great in order to have our hearts made more capable of 
loving. 

As we know, the disciples of old rebuked the woman 
who was a sinner, for breaking a costly alabaster box of 
ointment, with which to anoint the feet of her loved 
master; but Jesus rebuked them, saying that although 
she had sinned much she had loved much, and that her 
sins were all forgiven, her: consequent!}'- she, too, enriched 
herself by giving. 




‘^^NOTHEE, source of great delight among some 
of file Indians^ is that of watchmg the per- 
fonnances of snakes; and there are some well- 
known people in India, called snake-charmers, who 
know how to tame the reptiles and make them harmless, 
until sometimes the most deadly snakes are handled 
by them apparently without fear. Of course such men 
make snake-charming the business of their lives, and 
are quite willing to display their accomplishments to 
admiring spectators at village festivals and fairs. 

They are supplied with a musical instrument, in the 
shape of a pipe ornamented with shells, brass rings, and 
heads, upon which they perform, the music in some mys¬ 
terious manner acting like a charm upon the snakes. 
Sometimes these men, for the sake of safety, remove the 
poisonous fangs from the jaws of the snakes, though we 
are told, by people who understand their habits, that 
this precaution is not necessary. 

^Gcd only touch the reptile very gently,, 
letting his hand pass lightly over its body, and it will 
become tame at once. 

It is said that some of the Indians have cobras to 
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g'u.'ird their houses and gardens, instead of savage bull¬ 
dogs, such as many people employ. 

An English soldier in India once saw one of these 
poisonous cobras at the bottom of a diy well, and being 
curious to have a close view of the reptile without 
incurring aipy danger, sent for some snahe-eharmers. 
Two of them descended into the well by means of a rope, 
when they found ihe cobra had hidden among the stone¬ 
work. One of (hem (hen began ])laying on his pipe, 
while (he o(her stood with a rod in his hand, a(. one end 
of wliich was a noose of horse-hair, ready (o slip over the 
ser]»en(ts head as soon as he moved. The music went on 
for half-an-hour, (ho ser])ent lying s(ill all (he time as if 
it were asleep. Suddenly it lifted its head, over which the 
noose was quickly (brown, and (he creature drawn out of 
the W('ll. 

'rile eharmer then sli])ped olf (he noose, when the cobra 
began darling about, making (he sjioetators fly in all 
directions, (he whole scene having very much (he 
ajijicaranee of g-rown-up children at ]»lav, for everybody 
who escaped bi'ing bitten looked njion the affair as very 
great fun. 

AVhenever (hcserjient lifted his head, and ajqieared 
jirejiaring to ]>ouncc upon some one, the charmer ]nit (o 
his mouth his musical instrument, a few notes of 
which were sullicient to jirevent further mischief, for 
tin'll (he serpent became (piite still, listening to (he 
music, and moving its head as if keeping time. This 
sciqient seems to have been such a handsome fellow (hat 
(he charmer begged he might have the creature for his 
own. As no one else dared go near (he reptile, the man 
took him home, and tamed him, as he thought, com- 
])le(oly ; but one da}' the soldier was told (hat IMr. 
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Cobra, bad turned round upon bis keeper and killed 
biro. 

Professional snake-cbariners are generally supplied 
w'itb a piece of bot iron^ to burn tbe flcsb in case of 
being bitten. 

As to jugg’lery, most people have beard of tbe 
apparently miraculous performances of tbe professional 
jugglers of India : bow for years tberc bas always been 
a number of these people wbo bave earned tbeir liveli- 
bood by real trickery. They travel about, leading'a 
jolly, reckless sort of life, spending tbeir money as they 
make it, evidently quite contented with tbeir lot, and 
envying no one. 

At certain times of the jeav fairs are held in India, 
when these jugglers always contrive to be present, 
because then they bave a nice sum of money given tbcm 
by the holiday folks. Tbe people, all gaily dressed, 
have a very merry time of it on these occasions. 

There are stalls of toys, sweetmeats, gay-coloured 
calico for dresses, and all kinds of pretty things. Then 
there are swings, musicians, merry-go-rounds, and, of 
course, tbe jugglers. 

It is certainly astonishing to sec women, as well as 
men, keeping up in tbe air with tbeir bands and feet a 
number of gilded balls; for quite a long time they toss 
as many as eight or nine balls without once letting any 
of them touch tbe ground. More wonderful still is the 
s^vord trick; bow it is managed we are perfectly unable 
io say. Taking a straigbt-bladed sword—luckily for tbe 
poor fellow not a sharp one, but a weapon that bas been 
blunted for tbe purpose—tbe man actually pushes tbe 
thing dowm bis throat, until nothing is visible but tbe 
haft. 
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That -it really goes into the marr’s body is a fact_, 
for he invites spectators to feel the point of the instru¬ 
ment under his shin, and when her takes it out’ it is 
generally smeared with blood, whicli proves that the 
ordeal has not been altogether a painless one. 

Another of their tricks is not unlike a torture that 
some of the fakirs impose upon themselves, and one 
from the sight of which any of us would be much more 
likely to shrink than to look upon with pleasure. Into 
the juggler'’s back is fixed a hook that is fastened to 
the end of a long pole, when the man is then swung 
round on it, and to all appearance without suffering any 
pain. 

The swallowing of a chain is another performance. 
One of the jugglers puts a chain into his mouth, and 
actually swallows it, proving that he has done so by 
making it rattle m his stomach. 

They astonish beholders by producing from their 
mouths quite a number of articles, such as tops, shells, 
and other things. Then again, within the space of a 
few minutes, they can make trees grow, first a tiny little 
plant, which by degrees becomes larger and larger, 
until at last fruit is seen hanging from the boughs. 

For the accomplishment of tliis mystery aid is 
invoked from tbcir gods, and though we know very 
well that the gods have nothing to do with the affair, it 
is certainly exceedingly puzzling to imagine what the 
explanation of it all can be. 

Another performance still of theirs, which is, ]3erhaps, 
as pretty as any, and which few of us would object to 
witness, is the famous egg dance. This is performed by 
a girl, who, simply dressed in a corset and a short sldrt, 
fixes upon'her head a willow wheel of moderate size, 
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Around this wheels at equal distances from each other, 
are fastened pieces of thread, each of which has at the 
end of it a slip-noose, which is kept open by a. glass 
bead. Supplied with this wheel, the girl steps forward 
toward the spectators, carrying on her left arm a basket 
of eggs, which she passes round for inspection to prove 



that they are real and not imitations. The music then 
strikes up, and the girl begins to dance round very 
quickly. As soon as she has danced a minute or two 
she seizes an egg, puts it in one of the slip-nooses, and 
throws it from her very quickly, so as to draw the knot 
tight; the swift way in which at the same time she 
spins round making the thread, with the egg at the end 
of it, shoot straight out from the centre of the wheel. 
The eggs in the basket, one after another, are disposed 
of in the same way, until'every thread is provided with 
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This, part of the performance completed, the girl 
quickens her dancing speed so marvellously that it is 
impossible for any one to distinguish her features, and 
the revolving eggs have the appearance of a white halo 
round her head. 

While this is going on, should the girl fail to keep the 
most accurate time, or should she make a false step, the 
eggs would dash against each other, and she would have 
to retire in disgrace. No fear of any such misfortune, 
however; the girl has become too clever in her busiin^ss 
to fail in it. 

Still, clever as she may be, the girl cannot go on 
dancing for ever, and so long as the eggs are thus 
fastened to the end of the threads, it is impossible for 
her to stop without their being broken; so what she 
nest begins doing is to take eaeh egg out of its noose, 
while she herself still whirls round, until all of them are 
again safely placed side by side in the basket. This 
done, the dancer stops, and mthout an}’’ appearance of 
giddiness, advances with a firm step to the spectators, 
again presents to them the eggs, and if they wish it, 
she is willing to break them, to prove that her perform¬ 
ance has been genuine. 

This egg dance is only one of many other exj)loits 
performed by these clever Indian jugglers, who, of 
course, like the wizards and conjurors in our own coun¬ 
try, expect to be well paid for what tliey do. 




f ^HE 'Vlea prevails very mucli among tis all tliat 
n India is a very liot country, where some of ns 
would be nearly scorched to death; but the fact 
is, that the climate varies in different parts of it. 

In comparison with England, India is a very large 
country; therefore, there must necessarily he a great 
divcrsitj'’ of climate. 

The intense heat of which we so often hear is mostly 
felt in the low broad valleys; and there, during the hot 
season, the accounts that have come to us of its intensity 
arc quite correct; when it becomes unbearable a great 
man}'" of the inhabitants take refuge on the hills, where, 
if they care to mount a good height, they are able to 
reach the snow region. 

Not to say a word specially about the grand Hima¬ 
layan mountains vmuld be a great omission. They are 
BO ^ ast that we, who have never seen them, can form no 
true idea of either their size or their beauty. 

At their smallest breadth they are 4>00 miles across, 
a greater distance than from London to Edinburgh. 
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At tlieir feet they are clothed in perpetual greenj 
the middle hills are of a blue-grey tingCj hut above and 
beyond rise the snow-covered peaks. 

Mount Everest, which is the highest peak, is 
feet above the level of the sea; and when we know that 
that height is as great as if two hlont Blancs were piled 
one on the other, we can form a slight idea of its mag¬ 
nitude. 

In the slopes and valleys, therefore, grapes, corn, 
and all such rare fruits and vegetable productions as 
need warmth to rear them, grow. 

In the middle heights are thousands of rhododendrons 
and AljDine flowers, and above all are the snowy peaks. 

In the elevated plains the pretty antelopes bound 
from ridge to ridge, wild sheep live there also, and 
wolves, and many smaller animals; while lower down 
and in the valleys many triljes of men make their 
homes—^men of various races, religions, and languages. 

No wonder that some of the old Indians included 
among their many sacred objects these grand old moun¬ 
tains. They were certainly a mystery and a beauty, 
and they supphed every want of the wild men. 

The animals and fruits served for food, and the wood 
of the trees made their huts, so that they grew to re¬ 
gard the mountains as the source of all good, and this 
regard by degrees changed into worship. 

A favourite way of travelling among Europeans, 
especially during the very hot weather, is in the palan- 
c^uin, which is not unlike a good large box made very 
comfortable. It is carried by men called bearers, who 
know so well how to carry their burden steadily that 
travellers may often lie down and go to sleep during 
the ride. 
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There was once a little English girl living in India 
who used to he taken out every day by a Hindoo ser¬ 
vant. At one of the Hindoo temples little Mary had 
often noticed that the man stopped, and bowed do^vn to 
a stone image that stood in the doorway. 

One day she said to him, Sam, what for you do 
that?^^ 

'' Oh, missysaid he, " that is my god.-” 

“ Your god! •” said the child, in surprise. “ Why, 
your god can no see, no can hear, no can walk, your 
god stone. My God make you, make me, make every¬ 
thing."’-’ 

Sam listened to the child, but still bowed to his 
image when he passed it, although he dearly loved his 
little teacher. 

One day, when she told him she was going to Eng¬ 
land and would have to say good-bye to him, he cried, 
" What will poor Sam do ? Sam no father, no mother.'’-’ 
Oh, Sam,"" said the little girl, if you really wash 
it, my God will be your father."" 

Tears came into the bearef"s eyes as he promised that 
for the future her God should be his God, instead of the 
stone image he had always worshipped. 

Then Mary taught Sam the Lord’s Prayer •, and that 
was the beginning of a new life for the poor man. 

Surely this little English girl was a true mis¬ 
sionary.' 

The rain does not visit the natives of India with 
frequent -visits, as with us, alternated by a few days of 
dry weather, but makes a good long stay with them 
at one time, then after that leaving them for several 
months. 

Twice in the year a tremendous wind, called the 
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monsooUj sweejos across tlie landj and takes Avitli it suck 
storm and rain as we know notliins;' of in England. 

The first monsoon is in June^ and the other in 
November; and although when they arrive the thunder 
roars tremendously and the lightning flashes^ they are 
by no means unwelcome visitors. 

During the intervening months, when not a drop of 
rain falls, Ihe ground becomes so dry and arid that with 
such a stale of things vegetation would very soon be at a 
perfect standstill; consecpiently, when the monsoon bursts 
upon the land it is received with joy and thanlcfulness. 

There have been times, however, Avhen much sufBer- 
ing has been caused by scarcit}'-.of rain in India; the 
crops, for want of water, have failed, and hundreds of 
poor little helpless children, with their parents, have 
died for want of food. 

One traveller, who visited Bengal at the time of the 
famine in 187-J', tells us that as he passed along from 
one town to another, he saw scarcp],y any very j^ung 
children : they had nearly all died. soiuids of music 
or cheerful laughter -u'cre heard. The poor people -were 
crushed and subdued for want of food; they were weak 
and spiritless; an expression of settled melancholy Avas 
on their countenances. 

During another famine that raged in 1793, it is said 
that parents actually sold their children in exchange for 
a low 2)ound3 of rice. 

No wonder, wlien the absence of rain involves such 
miseiy, its appearance should he so much valued by the 
inhabitants of India. 

Other storms visit^India also in addition to the mon¬ 
soon; indeed, one traveller speaks of the country as the 
land of .storms. 
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There are fearful winds called cyclones, which sweep 
through the towns and villages with such tremendous 
force, and sb suddenly, that the inhabitants are quite 
powerless to resist them. 

The great Calcutta cyclone of 1864 will never be 
forgotten.’ 

The poor natives^ huts, which are made of bamboos 
or thatch, were carried quite away, and many large trees 
were actually torn up by the roots. 

In strong houses, made of brick and stone, doors and 
windows wei’C blown in; and as for the poor birds, when 
the storm had subsided, the plain was strewn with dead 
crows and kites. 

A sad state of things, too, it was for the crows that 
were left alive; for Avhen the storm was over there were 
no trees for them to roost upon. The poor things 
perched on the edges of the house-roofs, or anyAvhere 
else they could, looking like so many little black 
mourners. 

The dust-storm is another of these fearful visitants 
in India, ivhen thick clouds of blinding dust go sweeping 
along, finding their way tlirough niches and crevices, so 
that however closely barred the Avindows and shutters of 
the houses may be, the dust forces its way in. 

Our English hailstorms, even the worst of them, are 
slight compared to the hailstorms in India. There the 
hailstones are often as large as a Avalnut, and the 
thunderstorms very often are terrific. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

FOOD AND PEODUCTS. 

Ofe’lCE, whieli is a very important article of food in 
(^j- India^ cannot grow vdtiiout an abundance of 
water. Indigo^ also^ which grows so plentifullj’- 
therCj^ the sugar-cane^ the mulljerry-trees upon ’which 
the silk-worms feed;, and numerous other plants^ all 
require water. 

^3"^ making provision for the excess of dry 

weather that has evidently been felt in earlier days as 
well^ as in the present times^ various methods of pre¬ 
serving water have been adojited. Large lakes have 
been formed, and across the large rivers dams of stone¬ 
work have been built. 

■\Then the heavy rains come, of course these lakes 
e flov 111,^, SO that thej^ serve to 
water the ground until the time for the next mon¬ 
soon. 

In places where these artificial reservou’s have not 
Ijeen made, water is drawn from wells. 

On the whole, it is verv pla^^ that a great deal of 
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managenient aiTcl foretliought nesds to bo exoi'ciseci to 
SGCUV6 good crops in India^ and tbns prevent tlie misery 
arising from.famine. 

A great many o£ tire inhabitants are more dependent 
upon the growth of fruit, and wheat, and vegetables 
than we in England should be; because good Hindoos, 
according to the laws of their religion, are not allowed 
to eat the flesh of any kind of animal, especially the 
flesh of the cow, which, as we know, is a sacred animal. 

The people's belief in the transmigration of souls, 
according to which the souls of persons after death pass 
into some animal, makes them abstain from meat en¬ 
tirely, because they fear that even in slaying an innocent 
sheep they might he taking the life of one of their 
departed friends, or, at any rate, the body into which 
his spirit had passed. 

For this reason they live upon bread, fruit, vege¬ 
tables, and such things; when the crops fail, therefore, 
how to live is a very serious question with these con¬ 
scientious Hindoos. 

Among the poor class of the Hindoos one good mea? 
of rice is almost all that the people take. 

It is put into a large dish and placed in the middle 
of the table j the hungry folks then sit round it, hut 
instead of having a small quantity apportioned to each 
one, all help themseives from the dish, by lifting the 
rice to their mouths with the fingers of the right hand. 

Strange as such a evistom appears'to us, it must not 
be forgotten .that a good Hindoo's right hand is never 
dirty; part of his religion consists in never allowing a 
speck of dirt to touch his right hand. 

Unless a stranger knows this, he might think that 
the people were left-handed, for whatever they have to 
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do is performed by the left hand only; the right hand 
is kept pure for use at meals. 

Not only rice, hut cotton, coffee, the sugar-cane, 
wheat, indigo, and many other things are cultivated; 
indeed, owing to the climate being so varied, there is 
scarcely anything growing in other parts of the. world 
that cannot he grown in India. 

The indigo plant, which jnelds such a lovely blue 
dye, has grown in India from a very early period. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans used to import it into their 
country. 

For a long time the idea prevailed that it would 
grow nowhere but in India; now it is grown in Egypt 
America, and the West Indies. 

Still, the number of workmen emidoyed in indigo 
plantations, chiefly in Bengal, is very considerable; and 
as great care is required in its growth after the seed has 
been sown in keeping down the weeds, the industrious 
indigo labourers have no occasion to spend any idle time 
all the year round. 

In most of the large towns now are manufactories 
where exteusive trade is carried on; and when bad times 
come upon the masters—a misfortune to which Indian 
tradespeople are liable, it seems, just the same as the 
rest of us—they have a peculiar way of settling matters. 

A blazing lamp is hung in the office or shop of the 
unsuccessful merchant, who, as soon as this is done, runs 
away, while his creditors take possession of his establish¬ 
ment and examine his property. 

Also, until an agreement of some kind is arranged 
between him and those to whom he owes money, he 
keeps the tail of his waist-cloth tucked up, instead of 
wearing it as ordinarily, hanging down. 

M 
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TEE LAND OF TEMPLES. 


Prom very earliest times_, however, the Hindoos 
have been accustomed to habits o£ industry, and if they 
had not been so afraid, of crossing the sea, or the hlciclc 
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water, as they call it, they might have made themselves 
very rich by trading with other countries. 
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Nations; tlierefore, that have wished to huy indigo, 
cotton, rice, or anything else from them, have had to 
make all advances themselves. 

We have most of us heard of Cashmere shawls; 
they are made in the province of Cashmere, in the very 
north of India, and the wool of which they are made 
comes from Thibet, a country beyond the Himalayan 
Mountains. 

This fine wool is made into packs and tied to the 
hacks of sheep that are taught to climb those narrow 
and slippery paths of which there are so many in all 
hitTh mountains, and thus the wool is taken from Thibet 
to Cashmere ; the sheep are made the carriers of it. 

It is said that even in the daj^s of Job, Indian stuffs 
were prized for their beauty and their durability by the 
Europeans. 

For many years cotton and silk goods have come to 
us, and are alwaj^s prized both for their colour and their 
texture. 

Cotton is grown in almost every part of India, and 
that grovdng in the light rocky soil of Guzerat is 
bought by the Chinese for the manufacture of those 
lovely nankeens that are made in their country. 

In the north of India there is a particular kind of 
worm which produces a coarser, stronger silk than that 
of the common silk-worm ; and in Bengal a kind of thin 
gauze is made to hang round the beds at night, in order 
to prevent the sleepers being bitten by the tiresome 
mosquitos, of which there arc so many in hot coun¬ 
tries. 

The use of money has also long been known among 
the Hindoos. Their silver rupee is worth about two 
shillings of our money; then there are half and quarter 
■M 2 
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rupees. Tlicre are also gold, rupees^ and gold pagodas^ 
worth from eight to nine sliillings each. 



Tlie little coins are annas and pies. Sixteen annas 
make a rupee, and twelve pies make an anna. Large 
sums are reckoned by the lac, which is as much as a 
hundred thousand rupees, or a hundred thousand pa¬ 
godas. The Indian princes have lacs of rupees and lacs 
of pagodas paid to them for their yearly income. 

Among some of the native tribes some little shells of 
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a eerfcam tmd are passed from-one to another instead of 
corns; but as it takes 6,600 of tiem to make a pagoda, 
the value of each one must he verj trifling-. 

In addition to all this Indian money^ English coins 
arc also current m all the towns that belong to England. 




CHAPTER XXYIII. 




AVIETG gone tlms fav^ yve shall 
]:)erhaps have learnt just so 
(C#iv4-,YGfX^-:Vi much about this beautiful 

loreig'ii Jaiicl as to make us long to 
know still more—a longing that has arisen in the same 
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wa}'' in the minds of men and women in times gone hy^ 
and to whom we are indebted for what information of 


it we now possess. 

Englishmen^ Ercnchmen, indeed^ people from almost 
every civilised country in the worlds have gone over at 
one time or other either to visit or to take up their 
abode in India. 


Tlie Englishmen who have settled down in the land 
have adoj)ted to a certain extent their Ihiglish mode of 
life, and have made good use of their English education 
and training. 

The Frenchman has done the same, and by this 
means the Hindoos have become wise in mau}^ respects, 
where Ijcfore they were ignorant. 
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,At Luclaiow, one of the towns where the sepoys 
acted so barbarously to the English residents^ there 
is a beautiful edifice^ built by a clever Erenchman 
called Claude Martin. 

As a little hoy at school; he pleased his master by 
his good hpliaviour, and by his ability and q^uickness in 
learning. 

Before he was quite a man he became a soldier; and 
very soon afterwards., was sent out with his regiment 
to India. 

There; although faithfully doing his duty; he was 
one day treated very unkindly by his officer; in conse¬ 
quence of which he left the French army and joined the 
troops of the English; and from that day he became 
just like one of them. 

One day the Nabob of the place where he was 
stationed; hearing that Martin was a clevei-; scientific 
man; sent for him to make a map of his majesty s 
estates. 

When it was finished; the Nabob was so pleased 
,ath Martin's success that he rewarded him very hand¬ 
somely; and also took him under his patronage for the 
future. 

By the way; Nabobs are very wealthy meU; conse¬ 
quently it was a very fortunate thing to gain the favour 
of one. 

In time Martin became very rich; and built two 
beautiful houses—one at LucknoW; and one on the hanks 
of the Ganges. 

Besides that; he built a museum; and filled it with 
curiosities; then he built an ohservatoiy; and' filled it 
with valuable instruments ; a large park; toO; he madC; 
in which he had planted useful shrubs and trees of eveiy 
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deGciiption j so tliatj on. tlic wliole^ Claudo Martinis life 
was a very useful one^ and wlien lie died lie left a groat 
• deal of money to be spent in doing good. 

It is owing to men like Martin that India bas 
now fine handsome buildings^ and railways, and canals, 
in fact, that some of the Indian towns are not at all 
unlike ours in England. 

Ihe leference to canals brings to mind a circumstance 
in connection with the Great Ganges Canal, which was 
built in the north-west of India. 

During the construction, the natives, who thought 
the ^ river sacred, used to stand and laugh at the 
engineers and workmen, telling them that their labour 
would all be lost, because they were sure that when the 
proper time came to turn the waters into the canal, the 
holy river would refuse to be thus made into a mere 
object of convenience for unbelievers. 

To their great astonishment the waters did not refuse 
(even though the point where the river and the canal 
met was a very sacred spot, called Hurd war), but flowed 
dovm into the channel made for them just as canals 
always do. 

On seeing their mistake, some of the river-wor- 
shippers began to doubt whether the waters were really 
holy or not; therefore, it is quite reasonable to hope that 
the new canal in more ways than one was, and still is, a 
blessing to India. 

There are beautiful houses standing there now, quite 
equal to any of our mansions in England, belonging 
not^ only to Europeans, but also to some of the "i-ieh 
natives, who, it ajjpears, have so much admired our 
style of habitation that they have imitated it for their 
vn use. 
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In tlie streets are shops similar to ours in Eng-land; 
grocers^ drapers^ jewellerSj chemists, and other trades¬ 
people are all carrying on their various occupations, and, 
strange to say, none of them busier than the barber. 

No one in India, not even the poorest person, would 
condescend to shave himself; consequently, the barbers 
are in great request. 
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Then there are wealthy bankers and merchants, who 
know how to make money as well, or' perhaps better, 
than ah}^ business men in tbe world. 

For a great deal of this prosperitj^ they have to 
thank the different invaders from civilised countries who 
from time to time have gone over and by force have taken 
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possession of one portion after anotlier of their immense 
territory; jnst as we have to thank those old Romans 
who once came over and invaded this little island of 
ours, and then taugkt us a g-reat many thiugs of. which 
before we had been ignorant: for, difhcultas it may seem 
to us now to believe, there was once a time when the 
soil on which we now stand was the home of savages as 
io-norant arid uncivilised as some of those in India of 
whom we have been hearing. 






















CHAPTER XXIX. 


EDUCATION. 


''^lIpHIS success o£ theirS; tliougli, 
is not entirely to be at¬ 
tributed to foreigners. Erom 
wbat historians tell us^ the Hindoos from time im¬ 
memorial have been industrious^ •wise^ and clever men; 
and as to buildings^ one city alonC;, called Ahmedabadj 
is said at one time to have contained a thousand 


mosques^ and also eleven great Hindoo pagodas. 

Tanjore pagoda is very fine; it has fourteen stories^ 
and is 200 feet in heig'ht. 

It was at Tanjore that the princess of the place kept 
her face hidden by a screen when the Prince of Wales 
paid her a visit '• she honoured him only b}'’ holding out 
to him her hand; which he gallantly kissed^ and then 
placed a ring on one of the fingers. 

Chunderee^ another ancient city, had, it is said, as 
many as two thousand mosques. 

Some of those old writings of theirs, too, are full of 
beauty. If all the people had been able to learn them 
and understand their meaning, siu’ely they would never 
have fallen into 'idolatry as they have done in later 
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years; but, unfortunately, the knowledgo of llie ^^^las, 
and the Shastras, and the Puranas, as tiie saeivd worlcs 
were called, was confined to the 15rahmins or priests. 
that, a great many of the people grew up in iLtnoraiice 
of them. 

There have been native schools in India for man\- 
years, but the instruction given was for boys onlv; o-ii-ls 
were not considered to be Avorth teaching. Tiuh^e.'I, in 
former times Hindoo Avonien used to be treated verv 
unkindly; they wore made to be the slaATS of the meii, 
and were kept shut up in their houses, so they had no 
chance of either learning,any thing or haA'ing any enjoA'- 
ment. 

There is an Indian proverb Avhich says, Hoav can 
3 0^ place the black rice-pot beside the golden spice- 
box?'-’ the meaning of it being that a Avife is unworthy 
to sit at the same table as her husband. 

In the schools established uoav by English teachers 
the same attention is, of conrse, doA'oted to girl-pujiils as 
to boys; and besides that, by deg’rees AA’omen are being 
treated with respect. They are having opportunities 
given them of education, consequently they are both 
wiser and happier; and, of course, if the Hindoo mothers 
become wise, happy women, their children Avill be 
taught to be so also. 

As a proof of the AAusdom of some of those old 
ancestors of ours, once a pagan philosojdier, on being 
told that his son aa^s dead, replied, Did'st thou think 
I had begotten a arod ? 

o o 

Another, a heathen priest to AA^hom a messem’’er AA'^as 
sent with the tidings that his father \A\as dead, replied, 
Thou liest, my father is immortal.'” 

They, like us, Avere surrounded by the glorious book 
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of nature, while uuthin them the still small voice of 
conscience used to speak just as it does to every one of 
us now. 

Those of them who read the message written on-the 
trees and sky and on the mighty deep, and who, instead 
of shutting their ears to the sound of that still small 
voice, obeyed its command, were not left in utter igno¬ 
rance, but had mighty truths revealed to them, such as 
Moses, and Abraham, and David, and all those other 
o^ood men had of whom we read in the Bible. 

They had entrusted to them “ the secret of the 
Almighty;” and if thus honoured and favoured, by 
whatever name they were known, we even now bow to 
them in reverence. 








found people living- in happiness and prosperity tog-etlier, 
there are thousands still who worship idols. There are 
remains yet of those udld tribes who inhabit the hills 
and jung-leSj who live by plunder and murder, and w.ho 
.bow down to blocks of wood and stone. 

It is to these poor creatures that missionaries have 
been sent, and, as we well know, a hard task they have 
undertaken who have entered upon the work. The non¬ 
version of a Thug or aNaga into a civilised human being 
cannot be accomplished all at once; so what these good 
men have to do, who leave their home and friends on 
their errands of mercy, is to resolve not to be dis¬ 
appointed by failure. 

Although they go unarmed, as it were, into the very 
midst of savages who in times gone by have had to 
be subdued by warlike weapons, they have no cause 
for fear. 

The armour they carry with them of love and truth 
is stronger far than shield and buckler. When we 
remember that Grod is on their side, that they are co- 
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Worker.' witli Him—indeed, that Ho i.*-' u.«ino them a« 
jiii^truments to accomjdish His own wi.ee pnrpo-e.e, what 
mattois it even if in the strug’^lo death slumld intotni}'; 
their labour ? No g^rcat deed of horoi.em wae evt'r 
aecomjdished uithout daring, and sacrifice, and pain. 

Those of us are not most to he envied who have 
notliing to do but to .sit qnietly at home, surrounded by 
ease and comfort, having notliing to do hut to be silent 
spectators of good actions performed by others, without 
being permitted to give a helping hand. 

Far more blessed are they who spend their life and 
energy in spreading the knowledge they jiosscss, and, 
like the missionaries, in helping, even at the risk of 
their own lives, to lead their fellow-creatures from 
darkness into light. 
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Britain’s Roll of Glory; or, The Victoria Cross, its Heroes, and 
their Valour. By D, H. Parry. Ulus. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 

British Ballads. With 300 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition, Two 
Vols. in One. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

British Battles on Land and Sea. By James Grant. With about 
Boo Illustrations. Cheap Edition. In Four Vols., 3s, 6d, each. 

Building World. Half-Yearly Volumes, 4s. each. 

Butterflies and Moths, European. With 6r Coloured Plates. 35s. 

Canaries and Cage-Birds, The Illustrated Book of. With 56 Fac¬ 
simile Coloured Plates, 35s. Half-morocco, £2 5s. 

Cassell’s Magazine. Half-Yearly Vol., 5s.; or Yearly Vol,, 8s. 

Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches of England and Wales. 
Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial, Popular Edition, Two Vols. 
I2s. the set. 

Chums, The Illustrated Paper for Boys. Yearly Volume, 8s. 

Cities of the World. Four Vols. Illustrated. 7s. 6d, each. 

Civil Service, Guide to Employment in the. Entirely New Edition. 
Paper, is. Cloth, is, 6d. 

Clinical Manuals for Practitioners and Students of Medicine. A 
List of Volumes forwarded post free on application to the Publishers. 

Colour. By Prof. A. H. Church, With Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. 

Conning Tower, In a ; or. How I Took H.M.S. ** Majestic ” into 
Action, By H. O. Arnold-Fokster, M.P, Cheap Edition, llld, 6d. 



Sclcclions front Cassell Companf s Piihlicaiiotts. 


Cookery, Cassell’s Dict'onary of. Wiili about 9,000 Recipes. 5s. 
Cookery for Common Ailments, is. 

Cookery, A Year’s, By Phyllis Browne, Cheap Edition^ 

Cookery Book, Cassell’s New Universal, B3’ Lizzie Heritage, 
With j2 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 6s. 

Cookery, Cassell’s Shilling. Limp cloth, is. 

Cookery, Vegetarian. By A. G, Payne, Cheap Edition, is. 
Cooking by Gas, The Art of. By Marie J. Sugg. Illustrated. 2s, 
Copyright in Books, The Law and History of. By Augustine 
Birrell, M.P. 3s. 6d. net. 

Countries of the V/orld, The.' B3' Rodert Brown, M.A., F.L.S,, itc. 

Cheap Ediiicn. Illustrated. In Six Vols. 6s. each. 

Curve Templates, Reversible Scaled. By Prof. R. H. Smith, 23 
Curves, los, od. the Set; or in Four Sect'ons, 2s. 6d. each 
Cyclopiedia, Cassell’s Concise. With about 600 Illustrations. 5s. 
Cyclopaedia, Cassell’s Miniature. Containing 30,000 subjects. Cheap 
and Revised Edition* Limp cloth, is., cloth gilt, is. Cd. 

Dainty Breakfasts, The Dictionary oL By Phyllis Browne, is. 
Dog, Illustrated Book of the. By Vero Shaw, B.A. With e8 Coloured 
Plates. Cloth bevelled, 35s.; half-morocco, 45s. 

Dore Bible, The. With 200 Full-page Illustrations b3^ Dori 5 . 15s. 
Dore Don Quixote, The. With about 400 Illustrations b3^ Gusi'Ave 
D oRd:. Cheap Edition* Cloth, los. 6d. 

Dord Gallery, The, With 250 Illustrations b3" Dori^. 4I0, 42s. 

Dord’s^ Dante’s Inferno, Illustrated by Gustave DokiI*. Large 4to 
Edition, cloth gilt, 21s, Cloth gilt or buckram, ys. 6d. 

Dord’s Dante’s Purgatoiy and Paradise. Illustrated by Gustave 
Dor^. Cheap Edtiioti* 7s. 6d, 

Dore’s Milton’s Paradise Lost. Illiisirated by DorI 4to,2is. Pohilar 
Edition* Cloth or buckram, 7s, 6d. Cheap Edition* luOneVol. 12s. 6d,- 
Earth, Our, and its Story. By Dr. Rodert Brown, F.L.S. Wiih 
Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. Three Vols. os. each. 
Cheap EdiPon, 5s. each. 

Egypt: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By Prof. G. Eders. 

With 600 Original Engravings. Popular Edition* In Two Vols. 42s. 
Electric Current, The. How Produced and How Used. By R. 
Mullineux Walmsley, D.Sc., Szc. Illustrated. los. 6d. 


Electricity in the Service of Man. Illustrated. Cheaper Edition, 7s-6d. 

Electricity, Practical. By Prof. W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S. Entirely New 
and Enlarged Edition, complctcl3» rc-written. gs. 

EncyclopiBedic Dictionary, The. In Fourteen Divisioiml Vols., ios.6d. 
each; or Sev'en Vols., half-morocco, 21s. each; half-russia, 25s. 



SeIectio7ts fi'ovt Cassell Company's Pnblicaiions* 


English Literature, The Dictionary of. By W. Davenport Adams. 
Cheap Ediiicri^ 7s. Gd. 

English Literature, Morley’s First Sketch of. Revised Edition, 7s.6cl, 
English Literature, The Story of. By Anna Buckland. 3s/Gd. 
English Writers. By Prof. Henry I\Ioreey. Vols. I. to XI. 5s. each. 
Family Doctor, Cassell's, By A Medical Man. Illustd. los. 6d. 

Family Law3'er, Cassell’s. An Entirely New and Original Work. By 
A Barrister-aT'Law, ios. Od. 


Fiction, Popular Library of. 3s. 6d. each. 


Tun Rogue’s March. Ey U, w. 
Ilornung;^. 

Mrs. Cliff's ’Y/ciit. Py Frank 
Stockton. 

“What Cnr^ ER ! By w. Clark Rus:o!I. 
CUPID'S Garden. By Filci Thomey- 
croft Fowlor. 

THE Iron Pirate. By Max Pem¬ 
berton. (Also pLopic's 
The IiiPREGNACLE Cl'l V. By Max 
Pemberton. 

The Sfa Wolves. By Max Pem¬ 
berton. 

LovedaY, By A. F. Wickham. 

Tiny BUTlRLLLr By H. W. IIcrnunR;. 
Tin: White Shield, By Bertram 
M it fori. 

TUXIFR’S LITTLE MAID. By G. B. 
Bnri^in. 

The iiispaniola Plate. By John 

Dloujuiclic-Burton. 

Highway of sorrow. By. Hc^ba 
Stretton aiul nmciis 

Uiis'^iaii Exile. 

King Solomon’s Mini-*^. By II. 
Kidcr Ha;,'gard. (AUo Peoples 
Jitftfion. fd.) 

THE lights of Sydney. By Lilian 
Turner. 

THF. ADMIRARLE LADY BIDDY FANE. 
By I-rank Barrett. 

r.isT, VE Landsmen! By w. Clark 
Kiie.‘.cll. (Abo People's Ildiftou, 6d.) 
lA ; AI-o\cStory. By Q 
THE RfdThkkor :A St dry OF THE 
Paris CommuMi. By Htbvard 
KinR. 


THE LITTLE SQUIRE. By Mrs. Henry 
dc la Pasture. 

Zero the slaver. A Romance. 

By Lawrence Fletcher. 

Into the Unknown. A Romance of 
South Africa, By Lawrence Fletcher, 
Mount Desolation. An Australian 
Romance. By W. Carlton Dawe. 
Pomona’s Travels. By Frank R. 
Stockton. 

The kefutation of George 
Sa\ON. By Morlcv Roberts. 

A Prison Princess. By Major Arthur 
GrilTiths. 

THE QUEEN’S scarlet. By Gcorijc 
MonAillc Fenn, 

Capture of the " Fstrflla,” 
The. A Talc of the Slave Trade. 
By Commander Claud Hardin^:, K.N. 
The Awkward Squads and other 
Ulster Stories. I>y Shan F. Bullock. 
The Avenger of Blood. By 
J. Maclarcn Cobban. 

TllF Man in Black. By Stanley 
Wc> man. 

Tup MPDiciNE Lady. By L. T. 
.Meade. 

PLA\THINGS AND PAROniES. Short 
Stories and Sket* lies. By Barry Pain. 
“La BfLLA ' AND Ol'HERS", By 
IlRcrton Castle. 

roURlEF,N TUONF, ETC. By Eliza¬ 
beth Stuart ITic’ps 

FATHFR SlAl FORD. By Anthony 

Il 0 ] 1 C. 

THE DoiNf.sOF Raffles Haw. By 
A .Cup.m n^’vl*'. 

A l-RFE Lange'IN a Far Land. By 
Herbert C- mpton. 


Field Naturalist’s Handbook, The. 'By the Revs. J. G. Wood and 
Theodore Wood. CheapMdiiicn. 2s. 6d, 


Figuier’s Popular Scientific Works. Illustrated. 3s. Gd. each 
The Human Race. Mammalia. Ocean World. 

Tiic Insect World. Reptiles and Birds. 

World pefore the Deluge. The Vegetable World. 


France, From the Memoirs of a Minister of. By Stanley Weyman* 
Cheap Editi n. 3s 6d. 

Francis Cluddc, The Story of. By Stanley J. Weyman, Cheap 
Editlo*f, 3 ^** 

Franco-German War, Cassell’s History of the. Complete in Two 
Vols. Containing about 500 Illustrations, gs. cacli. Complete Edition^ 
6s. each. 

Carden Flowers, Familiar. With 200 Full-page Coloured Plates. 
Cheap Fdit.on, In Five Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 




Selections from Cassell Companfs Pnhlicafions. 


Garden of Swords, The. ByJ\lAx Pemberton. 6s. 

Gladstone, Williarn Ewart, The Life of. Edited by Sir Wemvss 
Reid. Illustrated, ys. 6d. Sicperior Edition, in Two Vols., gs. 

Gleanings from Popular Authors. Illustd. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Gun and its Development, The. By W. W. Greener. With 500 
Illustrations. Entirely Metu Edition, los. 6d. 

A. By G. Stewart Bowers. Wiih .-i preface ’ 
by Keai-Admiral Lord Charles Beresfokd, M.P. 2s. 

Heavens, The Story of the. By Sw Rodekt Stawell Ball, LL.D., 
F.R.S., I'.R.A.S. With Coloured Plates. Poj'ular Edition. ios.6d. 

War With 300 OriEinttl Illustrations. 
Lheap Edition, Complete m One Vol. 3s. 6d. 

History, A Foot-note to. Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 6s. ^ 

Houghton, Lord : The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard 

Rrrn‘^*'\°r."T^*v?’ Houghton. By Sir Wemvss 

Reid. In Two Vols., with Two Portraits. 32s. 

Hygiene and Public Health, By B. Arthur Whitelegge, M.D. ys.bd, 

India, Cassell’s History of. In One Vol. Cheap Edition, Illd. ys. 6d. 

Jenetha’s Venture, By Colonel Harcourt. 6s. 

Kilogram ; The Coming of the or, The Battle of the Standards. 
By H. O. Arnold-Forster, RI.P, Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Illustrated. 3S. 6d. 

King’s Hussar, A. By H. Combton. 3s, 6d. 

Ladies’ Physician, The. By A London Physician. 3s. 6d. 

Lens’s Dianes and other Time-saving Publications published 
exclusively by Cassell & Company, {A list free on application,) 

Y ^ Record of General Library Progress and Work 

Edited by Thomas Greenwood. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Little Huguenot, The. By Max Pemberton. New Edition is 6d 
Little Novice, The. By AliX King. 6s. 1 • • 

Illustrations. Library 

Edition, E'L the set. Cheap Edition. 4s. 6d. each. , ^ 

^ 5 ^.* Six Vols. With about 1,200 Illustrations and 
Maps. Library Edition, £3 the set. Cheap Edition, 4s. 6d, each 
London, Cassell’s Guide to. Ulus. New Edition, 6d. Cloth is. 

^y’^V’iLLiAM Arthur Shaw, M.a! With 
Original Illustrations. T.hreeVols. 31s, 6d. 

Medicine Manuals for Students of. (A List ferv^arded post free ^ 
Mu^c, Illustrated History of. By Emil Naumann. Edited bv the 
Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. Illustrated. Two Yds. 31s. 6d! 

History of. By C. A Fyffe hf A ri. a 

NatfonTnn' 3 Vols. ‘s 6d.S 

National 9allery, The. Edited by Sir E T Poynter P R a 

C^clrs. ji! M u., r,„ „„ 



Selections froiJi Cass ell Company s Puhlications. _ 

Natural History, Casseirs Concise. K. Perceval Wright, 

M.A., M.D., F.L.S. With several Hundred Illustrations. 7s. od. 
Natural History, Cassell’s New. Cheap Edition. With about 2,000 
Illustrations. In Three Double Vols. 6s. each. 

Nature and a Camera, VVith. By Richard Kkarton, F.Z.S. With 
Frontispiece, and 180 Pictures from Photographs, 21s, 

Nature’s^^onder ^W^orkers. By Kate R. Lovell, Illustrated. 2s. 6d, 


New Zealand, Pictorial. Illustrated, 6s. 

Novels, Popular. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 

Roxane. By LOUIS CRESWICKE. 

Tho Ship of Stars. By g (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH). 

A Bitter Heiitaeo. By J. BLOUNUELLE-CUR I'ON, 

, ITho tiittlo Novice. Ly ALIX KING. 

Purple and Pine Llnpii. By WILLIAM PIGOTT. 

Jenettia’s Venture. By COLONEL IIARCOuRT. 
a^e Garden of Swords. T 

Kronstadt, \ By MAX PEMBERTON. 

A Puritan’s Wife. J 

'i’he Slif-Uback; or. At Sea in the ’Sixties. By ALEC J. BOYD, 
Too Roilner’s Fire. By Mrs. ERNEST UOCKLIEFE. 

Potsherds. By Mrs, HENRY BIRCIIENOUGH. 

Some Persons Unknown. 


By HEADON HILL, 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 


. M. BARRIE. 


My ifoS cSke. ^ By E. W. HORNUNG. 

Tno Rogue’s March, J 
Spectre Gold. 1 

By aHair’fl-Breadth. [ By HEADON HILL. 

IlliiitraUd Edition. J 
The Girl at Cobhurst. 

A Story-Teller’s Pack. ) 

The Aaventures of Captain Horn. ^ By FRANK STOCKTON, 

(Also at 3s. 6d.) J 

Ilf‘StaeMtowfrf- } SARRIE. 

Prom the Memoirs ofa Minister of Franco. \ By STANLEY T. 

The Story of Franois Cludde, / WEVMAN. 

Grace O’Malley: Princess and Pirate. By ROBERT MACH RAY. 

A Limited Success. By SARAH PITT, 

The Wrothams of Wrotbam Court, By FRANCES HEATH FRESH- 
FIELD. 

Tho Master of Ballantrac. FeopU's 

Edition, Cd. _ ,, 1 

Treasure Island. People s Edition^ jd. I 

The Black Arrow. By 

Kidnapped. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Catriona. V Also a Popular Edition, 3s. 6J. 

Island Nights’ Entertainments. ^ 

The ^reVker.^ By R. L. STEVENSON 
and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Peoples 

Edition, 6d. J 

Ill-gotten Gold. Bj;^V. G. TARBET r-.- . at 

Optics. By Professors GALnitAiTii and Haughton. Enitre.y New and 
Etdargcd Edition. Illustrated. 2S. 6d. 

Our Own Country. With 1,200 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Three 
Double Vols. 5s. each. 

Painting, Practical Guides to. With Coloured Plates 

China Paint.ni, 5s.; Elementary Flower Painting, 3 s* J 
Neutral Tint, 5s. ; Sepia, in Two Vols., 3s. each ; Flowers, 
AND How TO Paint Them, 5s.; A Manual of Oil Painting, 
2s. 6d. 

Penny Magazine, The New. With 650 Illustrations. Vols. I. and II. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Also a Popular Edition, 3s. 6J, 
each. 


Penny Magazine, The New. With 650 Illustrations. Vols. I. and 11. 

PeopUs^of ^the World, The. By Dr. Robert Brown. I^ Six Vols. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d, each. 

Pciil and Patriotism. True Talcs of Heroic Deeds and Startling 
Adventures. In Two Vols. 4s. each. Also in One Vol., 7s. 6d. 
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Plirnsc 3nd FsblCi Dr* Brewer's Dictionerv of *****7 j? .j *> 

Edition. los. 6d. Also in h.nlf-n.orocj^o" xfvo Voli; ijs! 

Picturesque America. In 4 'rols., with 48 Steel Plates and W^nd 
Engravings. £12 12s. tne lyet. ' Popular ^*V/«ri8s. efch 

Illustrations. TwoVoIs. £955. 

l^tho ^aTer'-ind 1 containing 

Tr.v-r- ‘ /•! ?' ?; ■ • L nearly 200 Illustrations. 18s. each Cheat) 
Edition. (Ihc British Isles). Two Vols. in One. los. 6d. ^ 

"^''’'l^Ingiiificent Original Illustrations 
hj the leading Artists of the Day. Complete in Two Vols. £2 2s. each. 

Pigeons, Fulton’s Book of. Edited hy I.kwis Wright. Revised 
Enlarged and Supplemented hy the Rev. W. F. Lumlev. With « 
full page lllustr.ations. Popular Edition, los. 6d. Original Edition 
with 50 Coloured Plates and Numerous Wood-Engravings. 21s. ^ ’ 

Planet, The Story of Our. By Prof. Bonnev, F.R.S., &c. With 
^s?6d. Illustrations. Cheap 

Plajj^fair, Lord. Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair 

^Vith^^rPoft’rart?"2t“/. W.MVss''’a 

Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. ios.6d. 

Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. By Lewis Wricht WItF Fir.,. 
Coloured I’lates. Ne-.v Edition in Pre/arat/L ^ 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. With Eight 

‘"“"'■■'•i”” i» T.«. to 

Purple and Fine Linen. By William Pigott. 6s, 

Q’s Works, Uniform Edition of. 5s. each. 

Containing nearly 700 splendid full-pngo 
Illustrations. Complete in 1 wo Vols. gs. each. ^ ^ 

Queen’s London, The. Conlaining nearly 400 E.vquisite Views oi 
London .and its Environs, together witli a fine series of Pictures of the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Procession. Enlarged Edition. los. Ed. 

Railway Guides, Official Illustrated. With Illustrations, Maps, Sic. 
Price IS, each ; or in cloth, is. 6d. each. 

London and North Western Railway. Great Western Railway. 
Midland Railway, Great Northern Railway, Great Eastern 
J v/iLWAY, London and South Western Railway, London, 

] righton and South Coast Railway, South Eastern and 
Chatham and Dover Railways. Abridged and Popular Editions 
ot I he above Guides, paper covers, 3d. cacli. 

Rivers of Great Britain : Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial 
Rivers or the South and West Coasts. <2^. 
i HE Royal River : 'I'he Thames, from Source to Sea i6s 
Rivers of the East Coast. PcMtlar Ediiiouy i6s. ’ 



Sihcliom f,om Cassell j- Com/any's Puhlications. 


Robinson Crusoe, Cassell’s Fine-Art Edition. Cheap Ediiion. 

3s. 6d. or^5S. 

Roxane. By Louis Creswicke. Ex. crown Svo, clolli, 6s. 

Royal Academy Pictures# In One Vol. 72* 

Russo-Turkish War, Cassell's History of. With about soo Ulus- 
trations. Nt’iv Edition, TLwo Vols., gs. each. 

Saturday Journal, Cassell’s. Yearly Volume, cloth, ys. 6 d. 

Science Seiics, The Century. Consistinc of rJoKraphtes of Eminent 
Scientific Men of the present Century. Edited by Sir HeMiy Koscoe, 

■ D.C.L., F.R.S. Crown Svo, 3s. 6 d. each. 

John^D-alton and tlio Rise of Modern Chemistry. By Sir HENRY E. 

Kajor°nenneBl'‘l’'.n.S.. and the Bir.o of EnBlisli GeoBraphy. By 
^ SIU CLllMENTS K. MARKHAM, C.B.,F.R.S. 

JuBtuBVonLiobiET His Life and Work, 

The Hcrschels and Modern Astronomy. By Miss AGnes M. CueRKI • 
Clmrlc:* Lyell and Modern Geology. By Frofessor T. G. BoNNn\ tF.U S. 

J Clerk Alaxwcll and Modem Physics. By R-T. Glazerrook, F.R.S. 
Humphry Davy, Poet and Philosopher. By T. F. TiionrE. F.R-S. 
Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection. By Fdwaro B. 

roULTON, M.A., F.R.S. ^ » 

rastcur. By PERCY FRANKLAKn, PluD. (IVurzburgl. B.Sc. (Lond.), find 
Mrs. PEUev Frankl and. _ 

Michael Faraday: His Life and Work. By Prefessor SlLVANUS P. 
THOMPSON, F.U.S, Cb. 

Science for All. Edited by Dr. Robert Rrown. C/nra/^ Edi/ion, In 
Five Vols. 3s. 6 d. each. 

Sea, The Story of the. Edited by Q. Illustrated. In 7 wo Vols. gs. 
each. Cheap Edition. 5s, each. 

Shaftesbury, The Seventh Earl of, K.G., The Life and Work of. By 
Edwin'Hodder. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare, The Plays of. Edited by Professor Henry Morley. 
Complete in Thirteen Vols., cloth, 21s,; also 39 Vols., cloth, in box, 
2IS. ; half-morocco, cloth sides, 42s. 

Shakespeare, The England of. New Edition. By E. Goaddv. With 
Full-page Illustrations, as. 6 d. 

Shal-spere The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations. Cheap Editioiu 
3S. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. ; ro.vburgh, 7s. 6d. 

Shakspere, The Royal. With 3° Fnll-page Illustrations. Complete 
in Three Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Ship of Stars, The. By Q (A. T. Quili.er-Couck). Gs. 

Sights and Scenes in Oxford City and University. With 100 Ulus- 
trations after Original Photographs. In One Vol. 2TS. net. 


Social England. 


igland. A Record of the Progrc.ss of the People. By various 
Writers Edited by IT. D. Traill, D.C.L. (Coinplciion.) Vols. I., II. & 
III., 15s. each, VoE. IV. & V., 17s. each. Vol. VI., x8s. 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Complete Book of. Cheap Edilton, 
With more than 900 Illustrations. Medium Svo, 992 pages, cloth, 3s. bd. 


Star-Land. By Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., etc. 
Enlarged Edition^ entirely reset, 7s. Gd. 


Illustrated. NevJ and 
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Stawell Dale, LL.D., F.R S F R A q 
Techn r T P 1 ios ei: 

Yr^l' Jv Staircase Joinery. 

Vol. II. Practical Metal Plate Work. 

{.Othc 7 -Volumes in Prc/iarathn.) 

Tidal Thames, The. By Grant Allen. With India Proof Imnre*; 

Treasure Island. By R. R. Stevenson. Ncso Illustrated Edition 6s. 
‘^'Phfcs."’i2l“6d F.L.S. With 40 Coloured 

Telegraphic Phrase Book. Desk or 

9-each. Cheap 

^cat Cole R A., The Life and Paintings of. Ulus, Ins Vols £. ss 

Westminster Abbey. Annalq nf n.r ir t- u oa. 

S^,.Tn). must Jed a. Mueeav 

Wild Birds Familiar. By W. Su-avseand. Four Series Wuh 
Coloured Plates tn each. (Sold in sets only ; price on appheation.) 

Wit and Humour, Cassell’s New World of. e Vols 6s each 
'^°Vol.s.'''Js. i"ch‘"''"=" ‘Half-Yearly 

■■ ssgf 

t^rld of Wonders. Ilhis. C W yr,f/Ahr,^ T'vo VoR. ;s.‘6d! each. 

illustrated MAGAE/jVES, 

The Qttirrr. Monthly, Cd. 

CftssriPs Jlaf/azinv, Monthly, 6d. 

-'TimTrou'l'’! Id. ; Monthly. 6d. 

J^'He EolU” Monthly, 6d. 

3 /ie Maaassine of Art. Monthly, is. ad. 

'Veehly,xd.; Monthly, 6d. 

71 - 0 . W I, 1 Monthly, 6d. 

n or?., \\eekly, id.; I^Ionthly, 6d. 

H-orW. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 

Jhv Oar(Jc7iC7\ Weekly, id. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Li.mited, fudyale Pill, London^ 




Bible, CasselTs Illustrated Family, With 900 Illustrations. Leather, 
gilt edges, ^2 los. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Plumptre, D.D. 

With Illustrations, Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s Concise. By the Rev. Robert Hunter, 
LL.D. ///jtsirateii. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Student in the British Museum, The. By the Rev. J, G, 
Kitchin, M.A. jVczu and Rezdsed Edition, is. 4d. 

Bunyan, Cassell’s Illustrated. With 200 Original Illustrations. Cheap 
Edii: 07 t. 3s. 6d. 

Child’s Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. 150//: Thousand, 7s. 6d. 
Child’s Life of Christ, The. With 200 Illustrations. 7s. 6d, 

Church of England, The. A History lor the People. By the Very Rev, 
H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Complete 
in Four Vols. 6s, each. 

Church Reform in Spain and Portugal. By the Rev. H. E. Noyes, 
D.D. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Dore Bible. With 200 Full-page Illustrations by Gustave Dor6 . 
Popular Edition, 15s, 

Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Library Edition. Two Vols., 24s. ; morocco, £2 2s. 
Popular Edition. Complete in One Volume; cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d.; tree-calf, 15s, Cheap Edition. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

Family Prayer-Book, The. Edited by Rev. Canon Garf.ett, M.A., 
and Rev. S. Martin. With Full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Gleanings after Harvest, Studies and Sketches by the Rev, John R, 
Vernon, M.A. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

‘‘Graven in the Rock,” By the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S. 
Illustrated. Library Edition, Two Vols., 15s, 


” Heart Chords.” A Series of Works by Eminent Divines, is. each. 


MV Comfort in Sorrow. By Hugh 
Macmillan, D.D. 

MY Bible. By the Right Rev. W. BOYD 
Carpenter, Bishop of Kipon. 

My Father. By the Right Rev. ASH¬ 
TON OXENDEN, late Bishop of Mont¬ 
real. 

MY WORK FOR Cod. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop COTTERILL. 

My Aspirations. By the Rev. G 
Matheson, D.D. 

MV emotional Life. By the Rev. 
Preb. Chadwick, D.D. 


^tY Body. By the Rev. Prof. W. G. 
Blaikie. D.D. 

MY growth in Divine Life. By the 
Rev. Preb. REYNOLDS, M.A. 

MY SOUL, By the Rev. P. B. POWER, 
M.A. 

MY hereafter. By the Very Rev. 

Dean BICKERSTETH. 

My' Walk with God. By the Very 
Rev. Dean MONTGOMERY'. 

MY' Aids to the Divine Life. By 
the Very Rev. Dean Boyle. 

MY SOURCES OF STRENGTH. By the 
Rev. E.E. Jenkins, M.A., Secretary 
of Wesleyan Missionary Sociciv. 


Helps to Belief. A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious 
Difficulties of the Day. Edited by the Rev, Canon Shore. Cloth, is. 
each. 

Creation. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D,, PRAY'ER, By the Rev. Canon Shore, 
late Bishop of Carlisle. M.A, 

The atonement. By William Connoi 
MIRACLES. By the Rev. Brownlow M ige *. U D., late Archbishop ol 

Maitland, M.A. 1 Y.^rk. 
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Selections fro7H Cassell Company's Puhlicatlotis. 


Mechanics for Young Beginners. By the Rev, J. G. Easton, M.A. 
Cheap Edition* 2S. 6d. 

Mechanics, Applied. ByJOHN Perrv, M.E., D.Sc., &c. Illustd. ys.Sd. 

Metric Charts, Cassell's Approved. Two Coloured Sheets, 42 in. by 
22>i in., illustrating by Designs and Explanations the Metric System. 

each. Mounted with Rollers, 3’;, each. The two in one with 
Rollers, 5s. each. 

Models and Common Objects, How to Draw from. By W E 
Sparkes. Illustrated. 3s. • • 

Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, How to Shade 
from. By \V. £. Sparkks. With 25 Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Object Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C. Miall, F.L.S. Fully 
Illustrated. Nnvand Enlarged Edition, Two Vols., is. 6d. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By A. T. Schofield, M.D., &c. Ulus. 
Uoth, IS. gd,; Three Parts, paper, sd. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Poetry for Children, Cassell’s. 6 Boohs, id. each ; in One Vol., 6d. 

Popular Educator. Cassell’s. With Coloured Plates and Maps, and 
other Illustrations. Cheap Edition, In 8 Vols., 3s. 6d. each. Also 
in 8 Vols., 5s, each. 

Readers, CasscH’s Classical, for School and Home. Ulus, Vol. I. 
(for young children), is. 8d. ; Vol. II. (for boys and girls) 2s. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell’s “Belle Sauvage.’’ An entirely New Series, Fully 
Illustrated. Strongly bound in cloth. {Liston application.) 


Readers, Cassell’s “Higher Class.” {List on application.) 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Illustrated. {List on application.) 

Renders for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Reader, The Citizen. ^ By H. O. Arnold-Forster. M.'P. illustrated. 
IS. cd. Also a Scottish Edition^ cloth, is. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By J. Dennis Hird. is. or is.6d. 

Readers, Geographical, Cassell’s New. Illd. {List on application.) 

Renders, The “Modern School” Geographical. {List on application,) 

Readers, The “ Modern School.” Illustrated. {List on application,) 

Reckoning, Howard’s Art of. By C. Frusher Howard. Paner 
covers, is.; cloth, 2S. Knv Edition. 5s. 

Round the Empire, By G. R. Parkin. Fully Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Shakspere’s Plays for School Use. 9 Books. Illustrated, 6d. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J. D. Morell, LL.D. Cloth 
IS. Cheap Edition, 6 d. ’ 

Technical Manuals, Cassell’s, Illustrated throughout. Sixteen 
Books from 2s. to 4s. 6d. (List on application.) 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s. With Coloured Plates and Engrav¬ 
ings. Complete in Six Volumes. 3s. 6d, each. 

Technology. Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton. FRS and 
Richard Wormell, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout.* *Seven 
Books from 3s. Cd. to 5s. {Listen application.) 

Things New and Old ; or. Stories from English History Bv 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Illustrated. 7 Books from gd. to is. 8d. 

This World of Ours. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Illustrated, 
Cheap hdition, 2s. 6d. 


Young Citizen, The ; or. Lessons 
B.A. Fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
title of ” Lessons in Our Laws." 


in Our La\ys. By H. F. Lester, 
Also issued in Two Parts under the 
IS. 6 d. each. 



Selections from Cassell Company's Publications. 


§or)ks for ^omtrj |3coirIc. 


Illusirnted. 


Master Charlie, By C. S. Harkison and S. H. Hamer. 

Coloured boards, is. 6d. 

The Master of the Strong Hearts. A Story of Cusler*s Last Ra-lly. 

By E. S. Bkoo'ks. Illustrated, as, 6d. 

Whys and Other Whys ; or, Curious Cieatures and Their Tales. 
13 y S. ir. Hamer and Harry B. Neilson. Paper boards, 3s. 6J. 
Cioili, bevelled boards, gilt edges, full gilt, 5s, 

Notable Shipwrecks. Revised and Enlarged EdJion, is. Illustrated 
Edition^ 2s, 

Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies, and a Tom Cat, The Surpris¬ 
ing Adventures of Tuppy and Tue. A New Fairy Story. ^ By M aggie 
Brownb, With Four Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Micky Magee's Mtnagerie ; or, Strange Animals and their 
Doings. By S. H. Hamer. With Eight Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations by Harry Neilson, is. 6d. 

The “Victoria" Painting Book for Little Folks, Illustrated, is. 


“Little Folks" Half-Yearly Volume. Containing 480 pages, with 
Six Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other Pictures printed in 
Colour. Picture Boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 

Bo-Pcep, A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated with Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous Pictures 
in Colour. Yearly Volume. Picture Boards. 2s,6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Beneath the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave 
Deeds. By F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. Cloth gilt, 2s. 

Good Morning! Good Night! By F. J, Cross, lllustiaicd. Limp 
cloth, IS., or cloth boards, gilt lettered, 2 s. 

Merry Girls of England. By L. T. Meade. 3s. 6 d. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains. By L. T. I^Ieade. 5s. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated.. 3s. 6d, 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers, By Maggie Browne. Illus. 2s, Gd, 


Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoffman. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 
Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illd, 2 S, 6d. 

Heroes of Every-day Life. By Laura Lane. Illustrated. 2s. Gd. 


Books for Young People. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. caclu 


Tho Hobelllon of IiU Carrington 
By L. T. MEADE. 

Under Bayard*tt Banner. 

Henry FriUi. - , „ . 

Told Out of School. By A 
Daniels. , 

Itod Bobo and Tiger Lily, 

L. T. Meade. 

The Romance of Invention. 

lames Burnley. „ „ 

tBaBtiful Fifteen. By L. T. 

Meade. . _ , ^ 

*The White House at Inch Gow. 
By Mrs. Tltt. 

A Sweet Girl Graduate. By L, T. 
Meade. 


By 

J* 

By 

By 


Tho King’s Command: A Story 
for Giris. By Maggie Symington. 

*Tho Palaoo BcautituI, By L T. 
Meade. 

Polly: A Now-Faflhionod Girl. By 
L T. Meade. 

** Follow my Loader.** By Tdlboc 
Baines Reed. 

A World of Glrla: The Story of 
a School* By L. T. Meade. 

Lost Among VYUito Alricans. By 
David Ker. 

For Fortune and Glory: AStory ol 
tile Soudan War. By Lewis iloujh 

Bob Lovell’s Career. By Hduaru j. 

Hllis. 


^ Alio (ubHshed in superior Gs. tcuK 



_ Selections from Cassell f Com/,any's Puhlications. 


“Peeps Abroad” Library. Cheap 
EnmblcsKoimd London. Bv C 
L. Maldaux. Illusirntccl. 

AboutOJd i:nKl.md. 

By C. L Maldaux. Illustrated. 


Ediitons, Gilt edges, 2s, 6d. each. 

.'Wild Plaoos.’ 

Illus* 




® 5 ' of I'to 

Child?" IllusfSV'" 

Home. Illustrated throughout. 

The “Cross and Crown” Series 
rrendom’s Sword : A Story ofthc 

c' Ilrucc. 

By Annie S. Swan. 

Stroncr to SuITcr: A Story of 
tltc Jews. By li, Wynne 
Ko. XIII.; or. The Storv of 
tlio Loot Vestal. A 'laic of 


Modern ExplorerB, By Thomas 
""f Cheaper 

Early E-xplorero. Ily Tlmm.as Trost 


. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 

Archer. ° ' ^ 


^“’0 °f 

a Sv.an“ ^ Covenant. By Annie 


“Golden Mottoes ” Series Thn n ^ 

l^onrfall.pngcOriginallllustnationo! iTowXrc^nh gi^-ir’ench' 

Lil X>r«pornndnni.” By the . ^s. cacn, 

Kcv. I'. L.ani;l>riclKc, M.A, 

"Foremost if 1 Can." By Helen 


“^s"ar?hnild.®“'“ 


.\ttLriiI>;c. 
‘Honour in mv 


iionoiir lit mv Guide." By 
J e-ante Ilcrirg (Mrj. Adains*Acton). 


Endures.” By 
Tr?aV'&c?'' CiinnisKh.im's 

" Wanlcd-a Kinfr ” Series. Illustr.itcd. is. Cd. each. 

'V Llliar.r Par capon Ad.ui.'. 

K«r«eryll,.y„,c.s to ru;r!.ts. 
Fniry 'la.Cd in Other Xmidc. By JulLa Godd.ird. 

nook. Si.,, p.,„, „r 


Idltlr T.aPui, 
Bright Stai-B. 
Kiirft< ry To3*f. 
l*cl'u J’onv. 
'Iir.y Tale*;. 


Story Book. 

Dol’t. Stoiy Book. 

A Levt ol Stoiiot. 
Grod.Hight Stortrn. 

ChntK lor Sm.ail Chat ter era 


JlluEtrnlcd Books for the Lillie One- 
All Illusinaicd. gd. each. 


Anntie’e Storicn, 
uirdic’H Story Took, 
IjittJo Ch mo» 

A SMrni cf Tnlc-j 
Hewdrop b.or.cB. 


Containing iiilcrcsting Stories. 


Brirhl Tnlca Tunny Ticturco. 
Merry Iiltllo Tolec. 

Little Tales for Little People. 
Li'tle People and Their Petn. 

Ti Icn Tola for Snndav, 

Sniir^ay Stores for .‘•mail People. 

PJOtiirct for Sunday. 
L bio Picturen forPo.y.s anu GIiF 
>irrhglit Slon-n. 

Bun light Mtd Shade. 

Puh-a Dub Tales. 

Pine Frail.cm and FluOy Tur 
Scr.MubJco and Scrapes, 


^Jttlo Tattle Talcs. 

Up and Down the Garden. 
All oorts of Adventurer., 

Our Holiday Hours, 
some Farm Priends. 
Wanrienng Ways. 

Dumb Friends, 

?'';r--= Golrtcn Sands. 

Little J. Others i*!-: Uieir Children 
Our Schooldav Houra: 
Oicati.re.s T.anic. 

Creatures Wild, 



Selections from Cassell ^ Company's Publications. 


Cassell's Shilling Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing Interest- 


ill/; Stories. 

Eunty and tlic 33 oyB. 

The Heir of Elmdale. 

Thorns and Tangles. 

The Cuchoo in the Hobin’s 'N’est, 
The History of Five Little 
Pitchers, 

Surly Pob. 


The Giant’s Cradle. 
Shag and Doll. 

The Cost of Hevengo 
Clever Prank. 

Among the Bedskins. 
The Perryman of Brill, 
Harry Maxwell. 


The World’s Workers, A 

With Portraits printed on a ti 

John Cofiscll. By G. HoMcn Pike, 
Bichard Cobden. By R. Gowinp. 
Charles Ifaddon Spurgeon. By 
G. Holden Pike. 


General Gordon, By the Rev. 
S. A. Swniiie. 

Sir Henry Havelock and Colin 
Campbell. Lord Clyde. By 
li- C Pliillips. 

David Livingstone. By Robert 
Smiles, 


The Earl of Shaftesbury. By 
Henry Frith. 

Dr. Guthrie, Pather Mathew, 
Elihu Burritt, George 
Liv^ey. By John W. Kirtoii, 

Qcorae Jvlullor and Andrew 
Bccd. By li. R. Pitman. 

*»• The above J^orks can also Ic had 


s of New and Original Volumes, 
t as Frontispiece, is. each. 

Thomas A. Edison and Samuel 
P. B. Morse. By Dr. Denslow 
and J. Man-h Parker. 

Sir Titns Salt and George 
Moore. By J. Burnley. 

George and Bobert Stephenson. 
By C. L. Mat0au5c. 

Charles Dickens. By his Hlclest 
Daughter. 

Handel. By Eliza Clarke. CSwaine. 
Turner the Artist. By the Rev. S. A. 


Abraham Lincoln. By Ernest Foster. 
Benjamin Prauklin, By E. M. 
Tomkinson. 

Dr. Arnold of Bugby. By Rose E. 
Selfe. 


Sarah Bobinson, Agnes Weston, 
and Mrs, Meredith. By E. M. 
Tomkinson. is. only. 

Mrs. Somerville and Mary Car¬ 
penter. By Ph} Ills Broivne. is. only, 

7 hree in One I'^oh, cloth^ ^ill ed^es, 3r. 


Cassell’s Eighteenpenny Story Books. Illustrated. 


Three Wee TTleter Lassies. 

Up The Ladder. 

Dick’s Hero; and other Stories. 
The Chip Boy. 

Boses from Thorns. 

The Young Berriugtons. 
Faith’s Pather. 


Gift Books for Young People. 
Original Illustrations in each, 

The Boy Hunters of Kentucky. 
By Eduard .S. Ellis. 

Red Feather; a Taio of the 
American Frontier. By 
Edward S. Idlb. 

Bhoda’s Bev/ard; or, “If 
Wishes were Horses.’’ 

Jack Marston's Anchor. 

Prank’s Life-Battle; or, The 
Three Friends. 

Fritters. By Sarah Pitt 


_ By Land and Sea. 

Jeff and LefT. 

Tom Morris’s Error. 

“Through Flood—Through Fire”; 

and other Stories. 

The Girl with the Golden Looks. 
Stories of the Olden Time. 

By Popular Authors. With Four 
Cloth gilt, IS. 6d. each. 

Major Monk’s Motto. By the Rev. 
F. Langbridgc. 

Trixy. By Maggie Syinhigton. 

Uncle William’s Charges; or. The 
Broken Trust. 

Tim Thomson’s Trial. By George 
Weatherly 

Ruth’s Life-Work. By the Rev, 
Joseph Johnson 



Selections from Cassell 4 ' Company s Publications, 


Cnsseirs Two-Shilling Story 
Stories of tUo Tower, 

Mr. Burke’s Nieces. 

Littlo riotsain. 

The Childrou of tho Court 


Books. Illustrated. 


Peerfry, nud other Tales. 

The Pour Cats of tho Tippertono, 
Little i’olks’ Sunday Boois^ 

Poor Nelly, 

In Mischief Acain. 


Books by Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. c.ach. 


or 

the 


its 


In Bed Indian Trails. 
UncrowninjT »• Kinp.. 

Two Boys in Wyoming. 
Klonoikw I^uggots 
Scouts and Coiuradon: 
Tccumoeh, Chief oi 
Shawanocs. 

Cowmen and Kustlcrs. 

A Strange Craft and 
WondorfiU Voyages. 
Pontiac, Cnlcl of the Ottawas. 
in tho Days of the Pioneers. 

Shod with Silence. 

Tho Phantom of the iliver. 
Tho Great Cattle Trail. 

The Path in the Havino. 

Tho Young B-nnehers. 

The Hunters of the Uzark. 


Tho Camp in tho Mountains. 

Ned in iho Woods. A T.ile of 
Early Days in the "West. 

Down the Mississippi. , 

Ned on tho Biver. A Talc ot 
Indiin River Warfare. 

Tho Last War Trau. 

Footprints in tho Forest, 

Up tho Tapajos. 

Bed in the Block Houbo. A 
Storyof I’ionccr Lifcin Kentucky. 
The Lost Trail. 

Camp-Fire and Wigr^’^am. 

Lost in the Wilds. 

Lost in Samoa. A Talc of Aaicn 
turc in the Navigator Islands. 
Tad; or, “ Gottuig Even ’’with 
Him. 


Books bv Edw.ird S. Ellis. llUistr.ntcd. Cloth, is. 6d. c.ich. 
BOOKS oy _ , .^voirEnr tho Indian. 

Astray in the Eorcst. 


Captured by Indians. 

The Daughter of tho Ch cCtaln 


The "World in Pictures,*’ 
js. 6d. each. 

All tho Brsslan. 

ChnlB about Germany. 

The Enslcni Wonderland 
Japan). 

Tho Land 


Illustralcd throughout Cheap Edition, 


GlimpsCB of South AmorJon. 
The Land of Temples (India). 
Tho Isle's of tho Pacific. 
Peeps into China, 
of Pyramids (Egj’pt). 


Half-Crown Story Books. 
Faim'ny Island. 

Heroes of the Indian Empire. 
Tho Cost of a Mistake. 
VVorlcJng to Win. 


Perils Afloat and Brigands 
Ashore. 

Pictures of School Life andBoy- 
hood. 

At tho South Polo. 


Books for the Little Oner.. Fully IlUistr.ntcd. „ 

tJooKb lu _ .. ^ Cassoll’D Swiss Family Bobinson. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 3 b. 6 d.; gilt 
edges, Ds. 


CnonclVn Ilobinpon Crusoe. 
With lOD Il'u'itrntion';, Cloth, 
Os. Od; gilt edges Os. 

The Old Fair>^ Tales, 

Original Illustrations. Cloth, Is, 


Tho riunday Scrap Boole. With 
Several Hundred Illustrations. Paper 
boards, 3s. Od.; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


Albums for Children. 3 S. 6d. each 


The Album for Homo. School, 
and Plav. Containing Slones 
hy Popubr Authors. Illustrated, 
iviy own Album of Animals. 


Picturo Album of All Sorts. With 
Full-page Illustrations. 

Tho Chit-Chat Album. Illustrated 
throughout. 


Cnssoll & Company’s Complete Cataloguo le sen! 

Erie on application to 

CASSELL S: COMPANY, Limited, LtuisaU Hill, Lon.icn. 



rose-coloured adobe clay which New Mexico’s In¬ 
dians have for centuries to build their pueblo 
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